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Home Economics Education 


social 
de- 


ago during a 
home-economics 


FEW years 

hour in the 
partment of a well-known northern uni- 
versity, a cordial greeting was given by 
the hostess who, in the course of con- 
versation asked about professional in- 
terests and geographical location. When 
the answer was given in relation to home- 
making education in Louisiana, the ques- 
tion came, “Why, I have never heard 
of that state having home economics in 
the schools. Isn’t it still undeveloped ?” 
These provocative statements are con- 
sidered in giving this brief survey of 
the home-economics program in Louisi- 
ana. 
Economics was introduced into 
through 
however, 


Home 
the public-school program 
a legislative act in 1910; 
“sewing and cooking” had been taught 
in the city schools of New Orleans and 
Monroe as early as 1908. More than 
40 home-economics departments were ap- 
proved by 1912, at which time a state 
supervisor of home economics was ap- 
pointed by the State Superintendent of 
Education, who recognized the need for 
promoting and developing a type of edu- 
cation that would help people with their 
daily living problems. It is worthy 
of note in passing that Louisiana had 
the only state home economics super- 
visor on duty in the South at the time 
of the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act for Vocational Education in 1917. 

In March, 1935, parents, teachers, and 
school officials joined with the home 
economics teachers and pupils in observ- 
ing the 25th anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of home economics in the pub- 
lic schools of Louisiana. The 
educational journal, Louisiana Schools, 
for | ebruary, 1935, was devoted to home 
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state 


By 


Clyde Mobley 


State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 





In February the National Educa- 
tion Association's Department of Super- 
intendence meets in New Orleans, and 
in conjunction with it the Department 
of Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics will hold their mid-year meet- 
ing. For the further information of the 
many teachers who will attend the 
meetings, this résumé of home eco- 
nomics education in Louisiana and in the 
city of New Orleans is given, together 
with a very brief account of some of the 
historic points in the old city. The pro- 
gram for the meetings of the Supervisors 
and Teachers of Home Economics on 
Saturday, February 20th is published on 
page 45. By error this was stated as 
February 27th in our December issue. 











economics, thus making it possible to give 
the story of the introduction and devel- 
opment of home economics in_ public 
schools and colleges to all teachers and 
public-school officials throughout the 
state. Dr. T. H. Harris, State Super- 
intendent of Education, in writing an an 
nouncement about the milestone in home- 


and suitable com- 


economics education 
memoration events, stated: 
“There has been not a little 
ness among thoughtful people for fear 
that the automobile, good highways, mov- 
ing pictures, and other disintegrating in- 
are weaken- 


uneasi- 


fluences of lively interest 


ing the ties of home life, with a whole 
of evil orderly 


train consequences to 


In Louisiana 


and stable society. Therefore, it is but 


that in = any 
the 


rapidly 


reasonable to conclude 


scheme of training of young for 


satisfactory living in a chang 


world, there must be provision for 


ing 
training successful homemakers who can 
make the home sufficiently attractive and 
livable to hold the major interest of the 
family, and thus serve as an influence to 
disintegrating tendencies 


counteract the 


“Those ot us who have been inte 
ested in the growth of the home econom 
schools ot 
di- 
that 


have 


program in the public 


had 


several 


ics 


Louisiana have our attention 


towards factors in 
Little 
been possible if those guiding the des- 


had 
the narrow viewpoints involved in cook- 


rected 


growth. progress would 


tinies of home economics retained 


ing and sewing It was a wise fore 
sight that prompted the Home economics 
take the outlook that 
use the in home 


develop 


leaders to broad 


sought to training 


economics t successtul home 
makers skilled in the activities that touch 
home and family life.” 

This 


cepted by 


vision has been ac 
officials 


given professional and financial support 


breadth of 


school who have 


throughout every stage of development. 
The widespread belief in home economics 

the 
economics 


the 


was well demonstrated during de- 


home 
Moreover, 


pression when not one 


department was closed. 
interest in following the idea of a ven 
erable parish school superintendent who, 
in 1910, built for 


home economics, has played an 


had the first cottage 


impor 
tant part in helping Louisiana to take 
the lead in providing 
At the 


economics 


homelike 
are 88 
rural 


ce »yttages 


present time there home 


cottages in and small- 


City school systems 


41 


town high schools, 
























A rear view of the largest Home Economics Cottage in the state, 


at Homer, Louisiana. 


have found it more practical to build 
apartments and regular laboratory rooms 
within the high-school building. 

There are 342 home economics de- 
partments in secondary and elementary 
schools with 330 teachers giving home- 
making instruction to 32,995 pupils. 
Approximately 58 per cent of high- 
school girls are enrolled in home- 
economics courses. 

Curriculum study and_ revision 
have claimed considerable attention 
of the home economics group dur- 
ing the past four or five years. 
This work was inaugurated in 1932 
by holding conferences for one 
week in connection with the sum- 
mer-school sessions in the four 
state colleges approved for train- 
ing home economics teachers. After 
following this plan for three years, 
fifteen committees were appointed 
to make surveys, study and eval- 
uate specific units of work, and 
to formulate objectives and plans for a 
revised program in keeping with needs 
and interests of pupils. The result of 
this long-time project is a_ tentative 
course of study for the 7th, 8th, 9th, 
10th, and 11th grades, which includes 
units of work dealing with health and 
grooming, improving home surroundings, 
clothing and related art, meal preparation 
and serving, food and nutrition, care 
and preservation of food, health, safety 
and first aid, social-family relationships, 
child guidance, hospitality, health and 
home care of the sick, vocational 
guidance in home economics, and art re- 
lated to the home. The development 








of these units 
and accompany- 
ing problems 
were based on 
home and com- 
munity surveys 
which, with facts 
and observation 
secured by teach- 
ers, served as 
guides in deter- 
mining the needs 
of the pupils. 
One commit- 
tee of home economics teachers, high- 
school principals, and parish superin- 
tendents directed special attention to in- 
terests and needs of boys in daily living 
problems. This study brought about a 
regular credit course with a program for 





Play room designed by girls taking Child Care and 
Guidance in Plaquemine High School. 


boys which includes everyday manners 
and courtesies, social-family — relation- 
ships, food and __ health, 
home grounds, sharing in 
spending and saving the family in- 
come, health and grooming, selection and 
care of clothing and accessories, making 
homes more comfortable and conveni- 
ent, health, safety and first aid, and 


improving 
earnings, 


understanding children. 

The Tentative Course of Study now 
in use includes a plan for checking out- 
comes in terms of pupil growth and 
achievement. During this past year out- 
comes have been compiled for every unit 
in the four years’ course by home 





A clothing class in 
Baton Rouge High 
School. 








Living and_ dining 
rooms used by home 
economics classes in 
C.E. Byrd High School, 
Shreveport. 











economics teachers. This work has been 
made possible through parish organiza- 
tion of home economics teachers who 
hold four to six meetings each year. 

Mother-daughter, or sometimes parent- 
daughter, meetings have assumed a defi- 
nite place in the home economics pro- 
gram of work. Some of the valuable 
contributions of these educational social 
events include a better understanding 
between youth and adults, more infor- 
mation about progress of home economics, 
and a better attitude towards simple, 
wholesome recreation. Last year there 
were 410 meetings which were attended 
by 6,846 mothers. 

Home practice and home projects form 
a basic part of the homemaking pro- 
gram. Through this medium of learning 
experiences solutions are found for many 
of the problems arising in home 
and family living. Likewise, home 
projects help to develop better at- 
titudes toward daily living problems 
in the home, and bring about de- 
sirable contacts between home and 
school. Each year brings reports 
from parents who point out growth 
and development of girls and con- 
tributions to home and family life, 
which are being made through 
home practice and home projects. 
During this past year there were 
25,455 projects completed. The 
topics listed indicate such a wide 
variety of home problems as, (1) 
leisure-time activities, establishing 
home book shelves, reading, follow- 
ing a hobby; (2) home improvement, in- 
cluding renovation of furniture, making 
furniture and furnishings, flower gardens, 
convenient kitchens, making clothes clos- 
ets; (3) food and nutrition, dealing 
with adequate meals at minimum cost, 
food preservation, and well-filled home 
pantries; (4) management in relation to 
meal preparation, time for doing home 
work, care of rooms, arrangement of 
working situations; (5) clothing,  in- 
cluding renovation and re-styling, con- 
struction, laundering; (6) personal im- 
provements involving grooming, — suit- 
able clothing, maintaining normal 
able clothing, maintaining normal health, 
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personality development; (7) child care 
and guidance;! including the  estab- 
lishment of health habits, clothing 
habits, the making of suitable clothes, 
the selection of suitable toys and 
stories; (8) family relationships, hos- 
pitality, recreation, and social activities. 

Adult classes in homemaking have been 
a part of the vocational program in home 
economics during the past ten years. Re- 
ports from the teachers, who have led 
discussions in both homemaking and 
parent education, indicate that adult 
groups more and more regard the home 
economics teacher as the person who 
may be consulted on everyday problems 
confronting the individual and the home. 

The Junior Homemakers, an auxiliary 
organization of the Home Economics 
Division, under the guidance of Lela A. 
Tomlinson, Assistant Supervisor of Home 

economics 
for the 211 
national 


Economics, and the home 
teachers who are advisers 
have attained 
tion. These clubs are affiliated with both 


the State and National Home Economics 


clubs, recogni- 


Associations, with a total membership of 
9,348. listed 


for this 


Among the achievements 
excellent organization in the 
homemaking program is that of leading 
the nation with the number of clubs af- 
filiated with the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association during the past five 
years. The objectives of this organiza- 
tion are to develop efficient leadership 
and intelligent followership among the 
cooperative efforts 


girls; to encourage 


among the members of the clubs; to 


develop genuine teamwork and _friend- 
ship; to develop a professional interest; 
to provide an opportunity for girls to 
combine educational, business, and social 
interests; to provide for girls an op- 
portunity to experience the responsibility 
of taking charge of meetings and us- 
ing good parliamentary procedures; and 
to encourage organized recreational ac- 
tivities and wholesome social affairs. 
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A corner of the 
dining room and 
living room in an 
attractive and 
homelike apart- 
ment used by the 
Home Economics 
classes in Baton 
Rouge High School. 


A typical courtyard scene near Royal 
Street, New Orleans. 


The patio of the 
Eleanor McMain 
High School, New 
Orleans. Several 
hundred girls 
study Home _ Eco- 
nomics in this high 
school. 


The meritorious wo.« of the Junior 
Homemakers can best be depicted by the 
number of clubs 


large and increasing 


attaining the seven goals that comprise 
the Standard of 


by the Junior Homemakers’ Committee. 


Excellence agreed upon 


The attendance and participation in parish 
and state meetings, the establishment of 
scholarship funds for college education 
in home economics, the leadership qual- 
ities manifested by officers and members 
in conducting meetings, serving on pro 
grams and committees, issuing news- 
letters, and participating in creative con 
tests of a literary nature, all give fur 
ther evidence of the high type of work 
that is in progress. 


During the 25 years which home eco 
educa 


nomics has been a part of the 


tional program, state and national legisla 
educa- 


tion for general and vocational 


tion, and the wise guidance of State 
Harris, one of 


Superintendent T. H. 


the nation’s recognized educational 


leaders, have played an important part 
in the development of the home economics 
program. Regardless of prevailing social 


and economic conditions, public school 


officials and teachers have worked to- 


gether to secure desirable teaching situ- 
ations and a program of work that would 
help pupils with their daily living prob- 
lems. 

high schools offering 


The number of 


home economics to more than one-half 
of the girls enrolled, the introduction of 
units of especial interest to boys, classes 
for adults, the long-time curriculum study, 
and the activities of the Junior Home- 
makers’ organization indicate to some ex- 
tent the comprehensive statewide home- 
making program designed to bring about 
a better understanding of the many prob- 


lems in personal, home and family living. 
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O THE city of New Orleans belongs 
the honor of introducing Home Econo- 
mics to the state of Louisiana, for in 
October 1904 a class was established at 
the Isadore Newman Manual Training 
School on Peters Avenue, under the di- 
rection of Miss Harriet A. Boyer, who, 
in 1909, became head of the Home Econ- 
omics work at Newcomb College, and to 
whom so many of the teachers in the 
New Orleans Public Schools owe their 
training. However, it is the Ouachita 
Parish High School in Monroe, that has 
the distinction of being the first public 
school in the state to give home economics 
a definite place in the school program. 
Classes were started there in 1908 with 
Miss Clyde Mobley, now State Super- 
visor of Home Economics, as teacher. 


As a forerunner of the first official 
classes in New Orleans, sewing and cook- 
ing were included in the curriculum of 
vocation schools as early as 1907, and 
in 1909 Miss Lorraine Hill (now Mrs. 
A. H. Gladden), while still a student at 
Newcomb College, opened a domestic sci- 
ence class at the La Salle street school 
under the auspices of the Mothers’ Club. 

In 1910 the State Legislature passed 
a bill authorizing home economics in- 
struction in the public schools of Louisi- 
ana, and Miss Flavia Hereford (now 
Mrs. Catoire) and Miss Hill were ap- 
pointed teachers. 

Four teaching centers were opened in 
the city shortly afterwards. In the spring 
of 1911 the Semmes School, through the 
Mothers’ Club, opened a Home Economics 
department and the old Blue Flame oil 
stove, on which the pupils of that year 
cooked, is still kept as a souvenir! Much 
of the equipment that was put in by the 
Mothers’ Club at that time is still in use! 

In 1912, Mrs. Adele Stewart, now di- 
rector of home economics in the New 
Orleans Public Schools, became a teacher 
at the Semmes School, while she was 
still a student at Newcomb College. By 
that time the demand for courses in 
cooking and sewing had grown so much 
that eight teachers were required. 

In 1915, Mrs. Stewart was appointed 
Supervisor of Home Economics and pro- 
ceeded to inaugurate modern methods of 
teaching. Up to that time most of the 
work in sewing, for instance, had been 
hand done, partly because sewing ma- 
chines were scarce, but more because the 
girls came from old French and Spanish 
families with strong traditions that young 
ladies should be taught fine hand sewing 
and that real sewing ability depended on 
the daintiness of stitches. So garments 
were made with intricate stitches, rows 
of feather stitching and embroidered 
flounces and flowers. 
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In the cooking classes, girls were ar- 
rayed in bunglesome aprons with yards 
of material gathered into waist bands 
and bib fronts and they spent the class 
period of eighty minutes in preparing a 
dish that had no connection with a meal 
in which it might be served. Emphasis 
was placed on “dainties and fancy foods” 
and extensive notes and numerous recipes 
were copied into notebooks and recited 
to the teacher on lecture days or written 
into examination papers. What a contrast 
to our present day practical courses in 
home economics! 

Today’s courses in home economics in 
New Orleans include all branches of 
homemaking. The girl of 1936 learns 
how to plan her wardrobe, to harmonize 
colors and select materials. She learns 
how to dress appropriately for different 
occasions and she learns both how to 
make her clothes and what to look for 
when she buys them readymade. In foods 
courses she learns how to prepare well 
balanced meals, studies the relation of 
food to health, is taught how to prepare 
food, to set a table, serve a meal, and 
be a good hostess. Marketing lessons are 
included, and a study of consumer prob- 


lems. 


In Historic Old 


By 
Portia Randolph 
Eleanor McMain High School, 


N QUAINT, historic New Orleans, 
ee city of misty shadows and ro- 
mance, lives a colony of people quite 
different in their customs and character- 
istics from those of other parts of our 
country. This group shows evidence, both 
in unique modes of living and in the 
exquisite architecture of the buildings, 
of that mixture of blood felt in the early 
days of the settlement of Louisiana when 
she passed through both the Spanish and 
the French dominion, 

The lacy, hand-wrought iron work, 
which so gracefully frames the balcon- 
ies; the inviting patios, where in the early 
days many a romance was lived; the old 
water jugs which were filled with the 
water from the mighty Mississippi by 
the negro servants and carried back to 
the homes for drinking purposes; are 
all still there as land marks of a life 
abundant with a culture and charm which 
is still felt today in this old section of 


the city. 


Home economics is included in the cur- 
riculum of each permanent elementary 
school, and in all the academic high 
schools, in the city of New Orleans. Over 
two thousand girls elect the subject in 
high schools, and over seven thousand 
girls are studying it in the elementary 
schools. 


There are now twenty-two teachers of 
home economics in the grade schools for 
white children and eleven in the high 
schools. The schools for colored pupils 
employ twenty-five home economics teach- 
ers in the grades and six in the high 
schools. 


An interesting item in the development 
of home economics in New Orleans is 
the fact that in 1914 the old Nichols In- 
dustrial school started with two food 
classes, five classes in clothing and three 
in art. It has now entirely outgrown the 
building and the new Rabouin Memorial 
School will be dedicated for the use of 
these pupils when the convention meets 
in February. The Department of Super- 
visors and Teachers of Home Economics 
of the N.E.A. will hold their meetings in 
the auditorium of this school. 


New Orleans 


and 
Leila Randolph 
John McDonogh High School, 


A stroll through Le Vieux Carré, or 
the Old French Quarter, will be long re- 
membered. This main thoroughfare has 
often been referred to as the “Fifth Ave- 
nue” of that district of New Orleans, for 
many of the buildings were once occu- 
pied by the most prominent families of 
a century ago. 

The homes in this section were orig- 
inally of a low frame structure with a 
roof of cypress shingles. Later the 
wooden dwellings were replaced by brick 
structures and tile roofs substituted for 
the cypress. 

Every residence, no matter how modest 
or pretentious, contained its courtyard or 
patio—and the banquette, or sidewalk, 
which led from the street to the court- 
yard through the porte-cochere, or wide 
open gate through which the family car- 
riage passed. 

These patios, the social meeting places 
of the families, were to the rear of the 
homes, being surrounded on three sides 
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by the living apartments, while the ser- 
vants’ quarters were in the back. <A 
fountain was usually located in the cen- 
ter, with a colorful garden and potted 
plants to give charm to the hemmed-in 
court. Broad stairs, which led from the 
patio to the living quarters, were gen- 
erally built on the outside and gave en- 
trance to the court. 

Another most interesting feature of 
the old Spanish and French homes were 
the balconies or galleries characteristic 
of every home more than one story high. 
These galleries were considered quite a 
mark of architectural beauty, due to the 
iron railings which encircled them and 
which were highly ornamented—many a 
family monogram being worked into the 
design. 

At this present day there is quite a 
change in many of these old houses 
and a different atmosphere prevails. Now 
we see restaurants, tea rooms, and gift 
shops in many of the old buildings, or 
replacing them. 

No visit to New Orleans would be 
complete without stopping at the French 
Market, for no more interesting spot in 
the city can be found. This market is 
situated within a few blocks of the great 
wharves of the Mississippi. Here one may 
buy foodstuffs from open stalls such 
as those of the meat market, the fish 
market, and the fruit and vegetable 
market, each under its own roof, and yet 
all considered as one. 
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The Place d’Armes; 
Buildings left to right: 
Cabildo, erected in 
ite: Sst LoGis 
Cathedral, built in 
1794: Presbytery; 
Pontalba Apartment. 
In the foreground is 
Jackson Square, in cen- 
ter of which is the 
Jackson Monument 
unveiled in 1856. 


Old Ursuline Convent 
in New Orleans _ is 
Mississippi Valley’s 
oldest building (com- 
pleted in 1734.) Here 


lived the first sisters ©, 


to locate in U. S. and! 
here first Catholic 
school was established; 
the first Indian and 
negro schools con- 
ducted here; also first 
Catholic orphanage of 
the country. 





This old home with its ‘‘embroidered balconies” 


built 


in 1835 by Jean Baptiste Lafrance, a 


wealthy sugar planter, is located in the French 
Quarter of New Orleans and represents charac- 
teristic architecture of old France with its 


Wagons, piled high with vegetables 
fresh from the truck farms near by, serve 
somewhat as a curb market. At night 
hot coffee and doughnuts may be indulged 


myriad patterns in wrought and cast iron. 


in, and so popular is the custom, that 
often automobiles are turned away, due 
to the lack of parking space in the un 


usually narrow streets in this vicinity 





Meeting of Home Economics Supervisors and Teachers 


and the School Relations”; 
ant, Associate Professor of Home Eco- 


The Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics of the 
National Education Association will hold 
its winter meeting February 20th, 1937, in 
New Orleans, with the St. Charles Hotel 
as headquarters. 

An excellent program has been ar- 
ranged under the capable guidance of 
Miss Clyde Mobley, State Supervisor of 
Home Economics for Louisiana, as chair- 
man of the program committee, assisted 
hy Miss Adele Stewart, chairman of local 
arrangements, and Miss Lela ‘Tomlinson. 

The theme for the meeting is Pro- 
GRESSIVE HoME ECcoNOMICs, 

A business meeting will be held from 
9:00 to 10:00 on Saturday, February 20th, 
at the Rabouin School in New Orleans, 
and the general session will begin at 10:00 
o'clock. Dr. Freda G. Winning, president 
of the Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics, will pre- 
side. Speakers are: Lester K. Ade, State 
Public 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, who will speak 


Superintendent of Instruction, 
on “Philosophy of Education in Modern 
Times”; Mrs. B. F. 
dent of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Chicago, Illinois, on “Home 


Langworthy, presi- 


Regina Fri 


nomics Education, Iowa State College, on 
“Sixty-Minute Periods for Pupil Learn 
James Monroe Smith, 


president of the Louisiana+ State Univer- 


ing Experiences” ; 


sity, on “Inter-Relations Between Home 
Economics and Other Areas in the Edu- 
cational Program.” 

For the afternoon session the speakers 
are: Mabel McBain, Supervisor of Hoime 
Economics, Houston, Texas, who will 
speak on “Opportunities for Progressive 
Home Economics Education in Elementary 
Schools”; Florence Fallgatter, Chief of 
Home Economics 
Washington, D. C 
Progressive Home Economics Education 
in the Secondary Schools’; Edna N 
White, Director of Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, Michigan, on “Opportunities for 


Education Service, 


, on “Opportunities for 


Progressive Home Economics Education 
in Colleges and Universities.” 

The meeting will close with a_ real 
New Orleans dinner at La Louisiane, at 
7:00 P.M. Saturday. The price will be 
$1.60 per person and reservations should 
be made by writing to Miss Hazel Wat- 
son, 1840 Marengo St., New Orleans, La. 
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INCE I am a dietitian, I was de- 

lighted when my employer for the 
summer suggested that I include a 
course in simple nutrition in the work 
offered to the Girl Scouts under my su- 
pervision. We were to have a day camp 
where Scouts and their friends might 
come twice weekly to spend care-tree 
hours under our care and supervision. 
Although the curriculum was planned 
Girl Scout principles, it 
was to be applicable to all girls. 

At first, there was the question as to 
how the subject of dietetics could be 
presented to these children. 
going to be in camp for athletic activi- 
ties and handcraft. How would they 
react to an academic subject? The un- 
certainty of the outlook rather amused 
me. Was it not one more challenge, a 
small one, to be sure, but nevertheless 


according to 


They were 


a challenge to our profession? We are 


recognized as important members of 
the personnels of established camps— 
how about day camps? 

Inexperienced little day campers are 
known to be over-enthusiastic when 
packing their picnic lunches. To 


the children come trooping into camp 


see 


laden with large boxes filled with 
canned goods and cooking equipment 
(all for one meal), was not unusual. 


The answer to this problem lay in the 
presentation of a course in simple nu- 
trition especially adapted to the grow- 
ing girls’ program. 

The day camp for girls from the ages 
for 
Since 
the group which met on Tuesdays dif- 
fered that which met on Thurs- 
days, material discussed 


of ten to sixteen was in session 


two days a week for six weeks. 


from 
the 


peated for the second session. 


was re- 
On opening days, the adequate lunch- 
was the The girls 
finally agreed that their lunches should 
the following: 


eon topic at issue 
include 
1. Whole grain bread 

2. Protein: meat, fish or cheese 
5 Vegetable : 
4. Fruit 

5. Sufficient, 


quantity 


raw, if possible 


but not overabundant 
6. One-half pint of milk 

Emphasis was placed on the manifold 
foods for the 
point system was evolved 
which gave the 
of the first five qualifications listed. She 


ibilities of low cost 
lunches, A 


pos 
Scout a point for each 


given an extra point if she had milk 


Was 
with her meal Although the impor- 
tance milk was stressed, it was not 
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possible to make it requisite because a 
few might not always be able to afford 
the nickel to buy it nor a thermos jug 
in which to carry it from home. At 
the end of the summer, girls who had 
excellent scores were given honor cer- 
tificates. 

The subject of calories was discussed 
during the second day of each camp. 
The children’s conceptions of calories 
were vague, therefore an attempt was 
made to give them a simple but clear 
understanding. The number of calories 
in some of the best known foods was 
explained for the sake of comparison. 

The third week’s lesson included the 
study of carbohydrates, protein, fats, 
and roughage. Since most of the girls 
were below high school age, only the 
simplest phases of the subject could be 
stressed. 

The discussion of mineral salts was 
an interesting one. The points in com- 
mon between the minerals which they 
had studied in school and the mineral 
salts required by the body did not exist 
in the girls’ minds. After general dis- 
cussion, the material for which the girls 
were held included the 
names of the three principal mineral 
and 


responsible 
salts, their functions, separately 
collectively, and the foods containing 
them in abundance. 

When the fifth 
week’s lecture, some of the girls were 
asking for a discussion of the very sub- 
ject which I had -vitamins. 
The children had so many queer ideas 


the time arrived for 


prepared 


about vitamins. Some girls were too 


vitamin-conscious while others obvious- ~ 


ly came from homes where the subject 


was scorned. The subject matter was 
so treated that they learned that well- 
balanced meals and exercise in the sun- 
light will take care of the vitamin require- 
ments in the normal girl. Instead of 
studying the special functions of each 


vitamin, the girls were taught that 
vitamins are essential for growth and 
vigorous health. The fact that vitamins 


also prevent disease and that concentrated 
forms can be obtained and used at a doc- 
tor’s order was brought to attention, 

lesson the 


girls, 


each 


Following 
















seated informally on the grass, opened 
their lunch boxes and discussed the 
merits and demerits of the contents. 
The first week, everyone seemed rather 
bashful. This attitude was changed by 
the second week. The girls took great 
care in preparing their lunches and dis- 
played them proudly. Enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. I was heartily amused when 
some girls greeted me with: “I have a 
six-point lunch” rather than “Good 
morning.” 

Before each week’s lesson was com- 
pleted, some time was given to dis- 
cussing how the day’s lesson could be 
carried out in the less expensive foods. 
The girls were shown that the prepara- 
tion of lunches at a minimum cost is a 
mark of camping progress rather than 
“a misfortune” for a few. 

Thus far, I have mentioned only the 
nutrition work of the general day camp. 
The pioneer unit’s curriculum included 
a more detailed study of the subject. 
(Pioneers, all older girls, attended the 
regular camp sessions as well.) 

One lesson for the group included a 
study of the edible wild plants of our 
This was followed by a hike 
the sought and 
plants emphasized 


locality. 
during which 
identified the 
their uses as food. 


girls 
and 


Another study period was devoted to 
food values in relation to outdoor cook- 
ery. The girls reviewed their general 
knowledge of nutrition made a 
more thorough study of vitamins and 
mineral salts. Eating out-of-doors was 
discussed in detail. The fundamentals 
entering into pioneer cookery and nu- 
trition were carefully noted. The pro- 
gressive steps for “nose-bag” lunches 


and 


through one-pot and non-utensil meals 
to trick outdoor de- 
veloped. The 
hand in at least one original menu from 
In order to 


cookery were 


girls were required to 
each of the four groups. 
put their knowledge to practical use, 
the girls of the pioneer unit prepared a 
“party” for the entire camp on closing 
All the other campers and their 
guests were invited to a one-pot lunch- 
cooked the Of 
course, everyone agreed that meal 


day. 


fire 
the 


eon over open 


was far more desirable than any ob- 


tained outside of camp. It would seem 
that the 
possibilities of such activities which an 


to me there is no limit to 


“out-door-conscious” dietitian could in- 


stitute for an enthusiastic following. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Watch Your Weight 


NATIONAL weekly came out not 
A so long ago with a cover depicting 
a moment in the day of a small town 
general store. Along with Lizzie Brown’s 
groceries on the scale platter, was the 
grocer’s stubby forefinger; Lizzie, on her 
side of the scale, looked innocently over 
the tops of her specs at the recorded 
weight, her forefinger surreptitiously 
pushing the scale platter up ever so slight- 
ly. <A battle of strength—and wits. It 
was a good cover, and an extremely apt 
one, 

This matter of what you are actually 
getting when you buy a pound of meat 
from the butcher, or a pound of beans 
from the grocer, is of serious import 
to the student of home economics. It 
is the ever-mounting total of fractions 
of ounces for which you pay and get 
nothing in return, that is ruinous to the 
household budget. If you are dealing 
always with one merchant, and his scale 
is in any way responsible for your get- 
ting short weight, over a period of a 
year the money loss is considerable. 

Legally, scales must conform to stand- 
ards of weight and measure set up by 
the government, and regular inspections 
are made in an earnest endeavor to keep 
them so. But the scale may balance all 
right for the Weights & Measures In- 
still 
the customers in the 
be get- 
ting cheated. For 
that matter, the 
store itself may be 
getting cheated. 

Cases of dishonesty 
and intention- 
al short-weighing 
there may be, but 
the great bulk of in- 
accurate weight is 
accidental, and 
works as ojften to 
the disadvantage of 
manager 
as the customer. It 
is not enough that 
you know_ your 
grocer and butcher, 
and know them to 
be honest; you must 
know their 

When fruits 
vegetables are 
bought by dry 
measure—that is, in 


spector, and 


store may 


the store 


scales, 
and 


terms of quarts and 
bushels, 


pecks and 
instead of by pounds 
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Bayonne, N. J. 


—the merchandise is measured out in 
baskets of a 
The Federal Standard Container Acts of 
1916 and 1928 
small baskets for 
and vegetables, and determined the cubic 
capacities of hampers, round stave and 
splint bulk This 
is all supervised by law; that is all very 
well, but who does not know the grocer 
who heap the quart basket 
string beans, and the other grocer who 
will shave off the top? 
Actually, in all states 
and Maine, in selling apples, pears, po- 


size prescribed by law. 


fixed the capacities of 


berries, small fruits 


goods. 


baskets for 


will with 


except Texas 
tatoes, onions and other bulky goods by 
the bushel, heaped measure must be used 
or it is not legally a full bushel. In 
Texas and Maine, the “struck” 
is still used, a bushel based on the old 
English Winchester definition of a bushel 


bushel 


in which the “heap is to be in the form 
of a cone, as high as the commodity will 
admit without special effort or design.” 
By a law governing cubic capacities es- 
1912, a 
than the 


tablished in heaped bushel is 
27.8% struck 


which is used legally in only two states, 


greater bushel 
but is used so often illegally by par 
simonious merchants in the other forty- 
six. 
When 


merchandise is bought by the 


A five year collection of illegal weights and measures confiscated by city officials of the 
A similar ‘‘clean-up’’ drive has just been carried on in New York City. 


By 
Natalie Walsh 


pound, honest weight and even 


money received depends on many 
Even value will be 
are accurate, the store 


sales clerk is not too 


ors count imm 
Suppose that the 
examined and tl 


affixed, and the merchant 
But suppose 
height. It 
sitting to one 


tried to 


nder average 
you were Si le 
turn the 
pointer to a dial. 
You would get a blurred reception, and 
if you moved directly in front of the 
find that you had 
not got the pointer directly on the line 


of your radio 


certain line on the 


radio, you would 
at all, though it had appeared so from 
sitting. A 
read- 


the side where you were 


looking 


} 
to the 


short clerk, up over the 
read 
clerk 


angle; 


ing line scale chart, will 


it a bit off, just as a very tall 


will. One is looking up at an 


the other is looking down, and neither 


sees the reading line exactly as it is 
registering 
If the clerk is obvious- 


near sighted, 


ly another chance 
of error is present, 
for the ordinary 
scale does not he Ip 
his reading difficulty 
one bit. So 
must be 


many 
gradations 
included on one 
chart that they must 
be printed small and 
close together, and 
frequently in the in- 
terests of economy 
of space, two-cent 
gradations are 
marked rather than 
one-cent, making 
the chance of error 
much more prob- 
able. On most scales, 
the maximum num- 
ber of prices per 
pound which = can 
be included on a 
chart is 43 It is 
therefore necessary 
to eliminate certain 
prices per pound, in 


addition to 


Derince using 
two-cent grada- 


(Cont. on p 67) 
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This play was written by a member of 
the ninth grade Home Management Class 
at the South Junior High School in Wal- 
tham, Massachusetts, and produced by the 


class in June 1936 


Cast of Characters 


Mother Brewster 
Father Brewster 
Joan Brewster—14 years old 
3etty Brewster—13 years old 
Tom Brewster—12 years old 


Scene: The living room of the Brew- 
sters’ rented home. 

Time: A spring evening after supper. 
Father is reading the newspaper, moth- 
er mending, Tom and Betty+ studying, 
Joan sewing. 


Betry—There! My Latin is done. 

Tom—Aw, what are you fussing about? 
How do you do this. (Tom reads a 
problem from his algebra book.) 

Betty—(laughing). Oh, stop it! Who's 
doing algebra homework anyway? 

Tom—Me. 

Joan—Thomas Brackett Brewster, what 
did you say? 

Tom—What did I say? Aw, Dad! Did 
you ever see anything like it? First it’s 
algebra, then it’s grammar. 

MoTHER—Well, children, if you have fin- 
ished your studying I have something 
to tell you. We are going to move. 

Att—What? 

Joan—When? 

Tom—Where? 

MotrHer—As you know, we have been 
saving our money to build a home. We 
have two lots in mind; one on Maple 
Avenue and the other on Wilson Street. 

Betry—In our Home Management class- 
es we learned something about the cost 
of a house not exceeding twice a man’s 
yearly salary. And Maple Avenue is 
quite a distance from school, the church, 
and Dad's office. 

Joan—Yes, and it isn’t very near the 
shopping center either. 

Tom—Aw, all you girls think of is shop- 
ping! I like Maple Avenue. There’s a 
pip of a ball field there. 

FatnHer—But, Tom, think of the tennis 
court on Wilson Street and the bath- 
ing beach about five minutes’ walk from 
there. It is near the school, church, 
and my office. Let’s take a vote for 
the lot on Wilson Street. I say yes. 
What do you say, Mother? 


MoTHEk—I say yes 
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Betty—O. K. with me. 
Joan—Me too. 


Tom—I suppose I'll say yes. 


FatHEerR—My friend, Mr. Billings is an 
excellent contractor. I'll try to hire him. 
It may cost a little more to have Mr. 
Billings but I think it will pay us in 
the end—especially after what we have 
seen Mr. Davis, our landlord, pay out 
here on repairs because the house was 
cheaply constructed. 

Joan—Mother, can each one of us plan 
our own room? I have no intention of 
selecting a wall paper with a scene on 
it for my room. I am so tired of 
looking at that scene I have in my bed- 
room here! 

Tom—Aw, Mum, can we have a red house 
with blue trimmings? 

Betry—Horrors! Red and blue! Never! 
I suggest a white house with green 
trimmings. At school we study different 
types of houses—Colonial, Spanish, 
Italian, and English types, as well as 
the modern type of homes. I think Colo- 
nial would be best for us here in New 
England. 

Joan—I'd like a white and green Colonial 
house. 

Tom—Aw nuts! You won't live on 
Maple Avenue; you won't have a red 
house. Gee, the men in this family 
don’t have any say. Why isn’t a red 
house O. K.? 

Betry—Because red doesn’t blend in with 
the surroundings. 

Tom—Ah, you think you're smart, don't 
you? 

MotruHer—Children, stop squabbling. Tom, 
there’s one thing at least you shall have 
your say about. You may plan your 
own room. 

Betry—I know, you can have maple 
furniture and— 

Tom—Say, who is planning this room 
anyhow? My room is going to be red 
and blue—those are my favorite colors. 

Joan—You are bound to have red and 
blue somewhere, aren’t you? 

FatTHER—That’s all right, son, they are 
good colors. 

Tom—I want plain furniture and plain 
wall paper and I am going to have my 
banners up. 

MotHer—Now, Joan, you may plan your 
room. 

Tom—Dad, will you come out and help 
me fix my bike I am not interested in 
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hearing how Joan’s room is going to 
be. Coming, Dad? 

FaTHER—Yes, Tom, I’ll be glad to come. 
We'll let the girls plan their rooms. 
Personally, I am more interested in 
bicycles. 

Exit Father and Tom 

Brerry—Now that Tom has gone maybe 
we can talk. Let’s plan the living room 
first. Wait a minute and I'll go and 
get my Home Management book. It 
will help us. 

Exit Betty 

MorHer—Joan, do you know what she 
means by her Home Management 
book ? 

Joan—yYes, Mother, it’s a notebook they 
keep in their Home Management 
classes. 

Re-Enter Betty 

Bettry—(sitting down) Here it is. l’ll 
read you the page on the living room. 

“T, The Furniture 
A. Types. 

1. Early American is especially good 
because it is informal, cheerful, and 
rich with traditions of the past. 
Examples—Windsor chair, butter- 
fly table, maple highboy, and Gov. 
Winthrop desk. 
18th Century English, introducing 
some’ well-known  mastercrafts- 
men such as Hepplewhite, Adam 
Brothers, Chippendale, and Shera- 
ton. Also a great New York cabi- 
net maker, Duncan Phyfe. Ex- 
amples—Chippendale mirror, Sher- 
aton sideboard, and a Duncan 
Phyfe table. 

French Court Styles which are 

very luxurious. Used at the time 

of Louis XV and XVI. 

B. Arrangement 
Group furniture for a conversational, 
writing, and reading center. Large 
pieces of furniture should be placed 
parallel with lines of the room?” 


i) 


Ww 


3eETTY—Then it goes on to tell about rugs 
and about color. 

Joan—Our living room furniture is early 
American. According to your book that 
is good. Mother, do you think we can 
have the walls paneled? 

MorHEer—No, Joan, I think wall paper 
would be more suitable. Betty, what 
does it say about curtains in your book? 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Little Known Facts About Gas Ovens 


OST women, not being of a mechan- 

ical mind, know very little about 
one of their most helpful companions— 
the modern gas oven. So long as the 
baking comes out satisfactorily, all is 
well. But, perchance, if the cake or cook- 
ies are not satisfactorily baked the oven 
is blamed, when a little understanding of 
its construction and operation would have 
delivered a highly satisfactory product. 


There are three types of heat in all 
modern ovens, convected, radiant and 
conducted. 

Convected heat is a circulating heat 
which comes directly from the flame and 
circulates in heated currents of air be- 
tween the linings, and in most ovens en- 
ters the oven compartment through open- 
ings in the lining. If too large dishes or 
too many are placed in an oven at one 
time, the circulation is interfered with. 
We then have uneven baking and a prod- 
uct which is burned on the edges or in 
spots instead of an even brown, Women 
often have the mistaken idea that if they 
fill their oven full, it is an economy 
through saving fuel. This method is 
really not economy because when an oven 
is full it requires more gas to maintain 
a given temperature—so very little is 
saved. But the greatest lack of economy 
comes through the fact that. expensive 
material is being improperly baked while 
about two cents worth of fuel is being 
saved. It never pays to be penny wise 
and pound foolish. 

In placing pans in an oven, two inches 
at the rear and two inches on each side 
should be allowed for proper circulation 
and baking. Cookie sheets that fill the 
oven and do not allow this will deliver 
cookies which are burned along the edges. 
In placing layer tins in the oven, stagger 
the tins on the bottom and top grates so 
that no tin is over the other. In this 
placement, circulation is not destroyed 
and fuel is saved. Better results are ob- 
tained in baking also, if the lower grate 
is three or four inches from the bottom 
of the oven, 

The oven heat regulator governs the 
circulating heat only and works through 
either liquid or metal expansion. When 
the temperature set is reached, the liquid 
or metal expands a definite amount and 
Shuts down the gas flow thus decreasing 
the size of the flame. This small flame 
is called the by-pass flame. It is the flame 
Which does your baking. When this flame 
Cecurs the oven is on temperature, which 
means that the full temperature has been 
reached which corresponds to a given po- 
Sition of the regulator. Through the in- 
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sulation of the oven and the action of the 
thermostat, the heat is held constant. 
Hence the beautiful, even browning of 
the present day ovens—no flash heat to 
give burned spots. One can always lo- 
cate the oven temperature by moving the 
regulator. The highest point where the 
flame becomes quiet and low, marks the 
oven When the regulator 
is moved above that point, the gas sings. 
If your burner stay lit 
when on 
can easily adjust it so that it will. 
proper baking, all of the port holes of 
the oven burner should be lit when on 


temperature. 
oven does not 
temperature, the man 


For 


service 


by-pass. 

Aiter you have used your oven for two 
or three years, examine the burner when 
on temperature: if some points are long 
and some do not show at all, the burner 
should be bored by the service man. This 
insures even baking and prevents the long 
points from burning holes in your oven 
bottom. When selecting a range examine 
the oven burner. A burner small in cir- 
cumference will become red hot and warp 
more easily. Burners should be of sturdy 
construction to stand the intense heat. 
Condensation in heavily insulated ovens 
causes the burners to clog more readily. 

The second type of heat found in 
ovens is known as radiant heat. This is 
the heat which is given off from the bot- 
tom, top and side insulation after it has 
absorbed the circulating heat. The regu- 
lator does not control radiant heat. 
Proper ventilation takes care of excess 
radiant heat. When insulated ovens were 
first placed on the market, the manufac- 
turers found that heavy insulation gave 
considerable trouble. It seemed impos- 
sible to prevent low temperatures from 
building up 50-100 degrees above the reg- 
ulator setting. The oven temperature 
would not hold 275 or 300 degrees for 
canning or oven meals. The excess radi- 
ant heat built up more on low temper- 
atures than on high. Recent insulated 
ovens good manufacturers 
overcome this fault. There 
slight building up at temperatures below 
300 degrees but not high enough to in- 
terfere with any baking process. Due to 
different factors the amount of radiant 
heat is not constant in different types of 


from have 


may be a 


ovens and there is no exact method of 
measurement. 

It is well to know 
effect of radiant heat on different mate- 


rials, however, and govern your baking 


something of the 


accordingly. Bright dishes, such as new 
tin and aluminum reflect radiant heat and 
so require a higher temperature setting 


Aluminum is a good conductor of heat 
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compensate for the 
reflection 


but this does not 
greater amount lost 


When _ baking 


cake, 


through 
such as 
alu- 


rich mixtures, 


cookies or however, tin and 
minum are far superior to the absorbing 
materials such as granite or pyrex, which 
Aluminum, because of its 
cake free 


spots. For 


tend to burn. 
good conduction, produces a 
from bumps caused by hot 
pies, the heat absorbing materials are de- 
sirable and produce nutty, well browned 
under crusts. 
It is hardly possible to give a set 
rule to observe 
ferent materials as the degree of heat ab- 


when using the dif- 
sorption varies with the degree of tem- 
perature as well as with the proportion of 
radiant heat. However this general rule 
can be observed. When using reflective 
materials a slightly higher temperature is 
When the baking dish is made 
temper- 


indicated. 
of absorptive material a 
This type of material 


lower 
ature is indicated. 
would be a fuel saver when used with 
dishes requiring long slow cookery. The 
reason is apparent why the down-eastern- 
er has his bean crock! 

The newer 
made of spun glass, resembles sheets of 
fluffy, white cotton. It does not pack and 
settle as the older 
sure even distribution of radiant heat 


oven insulation, which is 


types and should in- 
The third type of oven heat is condu: 


tion It has to do 
The transfer of the heat 


with heat spread 


through a body 
from the pan to the 
baked is called conducted 
metal of good conduction, such as alumi- 
an ab- 
cookie 


product, 


ingredients to be 
heat. In a 


num, it tends to even baking. It 
black 


burn the 


sorptive metal, such as a 


sheet which tends to 
happens to touch a lght cookie sheet, the 
baked product will be satisfactory 
heat has been conducted 


more 
as the excess 
through the light metal 

Often where there is a flue connection, 
too strong a draft will cause burning at 
the front of the per bak- 


ing at the rear, due to heat loss, This quite 


oven and impr 


often happens in large sectional ovens 


The condition can be corrected by proper 
flue baffle o 


the insertion of 


1 
damper. In small ovens, 


steel wool or other ma 


terial in the oven vent, does not allow 
circulation of air, and causes a 


heat 


proper 
floating oven flame which does not 
properly 
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HE Dutch Housewives’ Association is 
T a very large organization which has 
its own Institute of Household Manage- 
Arnhem, Holland. 


Branches of the association keep in touch 


ment Research at 


with the Institute by means of accredited 
correspondents. Its main object is to ad- 
vise as to the most economical organiza- 
tion of Dutch housekeeping, which it car- 
ries out by the following methods :— 

1. Technical, chemical and practical test- 
ing of domestic apparatus. 

Tests of chemicals are carried out by 


Household Management 
Research Institutes In Holland 


monthiy review of approved domestic ap- 
paratus, and special articles for the tn- 
formation of the woman in the home. 
The Institute has been working for 
some time in co-operation with the As- 
sociation of Managers of Electricity Sup- 
ply Undertakings in Holland, and has the 
use of its two demonstration kitchens 
when necessary. These kitchens demon- 
strate to the Electricity Works and the 
general public how electricity can best be 
applied for washing and cooking purposes. 
They are also used for the training of 
the personnel of the publicity departments 
of the electricity works, 






















Dutch students at work in the electrical 

cooking kitchens and laundry. 
the Dutch Testing Office for trade articles 
at The Hague; of electrical apparatus by 
the Testing Service for electro-technical 
material at Arnhem; of gas apparatus by 
the Gas Institution at The Hague; of 
cooking ranges and stoves by the Dutch 
Institute for Fuel Economy at The 
Hague; and practical tests by expert 
housewives. 

Collaboration is also maintained with 
the Dutch Rubber Testing Service, the 
Dutch Fibre Testing Service at Delft, and 
the Dutch Testing Service for the Cer- 
amic Industry at Gouda. 

2. Collaboration with other organiza- 
tions, such as the Efficiency Institute, the 
Central Standardization Bureau, the As- 
sociation of Laundry Industries and ex- 
perts in the housekeeping world. 

3. Advice on household management, 
household budgets, organisation of do- 
mestic work, etc. 

4. Collection of data on household man- 
agement. 

5. Publication in the 
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and test electrical ap- 
paratus for domestic 
efficiency. These pur- 
poses may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

A. Tests and Exam- 

inations :— 

(1) Information on 

household matters, 





By 
D. M. Northcroft 


Editor, ‘‘Housecraft’’, 
London, England 


The Electrical Cookery Kitchen is con- 
structed in such a way that it is com- 
posed of three small kitchens, each one 
complete in itself. Each sectional kitchen 
contains one or more electrical cookers, 
a kitchen cabinet, all necessary utensils 
and ingredients, and a sink with a small 
hot-water boiler. The energy consump- 
tion of the cooking plates and the oven 
of each cooking-range is read by separate 
meters. In addition there is a larger sink 
with a hot-water boiler heated by night 
current. Other electrical apparatus is al- 
so used in the kitchens. 

A large number of demonstrators and 
Domestic Science teachers have already 
been instructed in these kitchens. Meet- 


ings of demonstrators 









are also organized at reg- 
ular intervals, when much 
useful experience is inter- 
changed. 

As a result of the vari- 
ous tests carried out in 
these cookery kitchens, an 
electrical cookery book has 
been published, and 15,000 
copies sold within a very 
short period. A number 
of recipes and menus have 
also been-sold. 

The electrical laundry 
kitchen is so constructed 
that the arrangement of 


the washing machines, 








usually electrical cooking and washing, is 
supplied to the various Electricity Supply 


Undertakings, whenever required. 

(2) Domestic publications are prepared 
for the Association’s monthly review, and 
for the outside press. 

(3) Tests are carried out for efficiency 
of apparatus. 

B. Organization of demonstrations and 
lectures for the following classes of per- 
Sons :— 

(1) Staffs of Electricity Supply Under- 
takings. 

(2) Domestic Science teachers. 


Domestic 


(3) Groups of pupils in 
Science schools, 


supplies of hot and cold 
water, and emptying of same, are car- 
ried out with the maximum of efficiency. 
The clothes are dried centrifugally, and 
finished off either by electric irons or 
machinery. Electrically heated cupboards 
house the dirty linen, clean linen, and 
rough dried clothes. Hot water is sup- 
plied by two 80 litre boilers. 

An electrical laundry book will shortly 
be published from this kitchen, which has 
already supplied numerous articles on the 
subject to the Dutch Association of 
Housewives’ monthly review. 

Soth the electrical cooking and_ the 
electrical Jaundry kitchens are under the 
superintendence of a fully qualified Do- 
mestic Science Teacher. 
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Who's Who in Home Economics 


Ava B. Milam 


Dean and Director of Home Economics 
Oregon State System of Higher Education 


Ava B. Milam’s twenty-fifth anniversary of service in home 
economics in the state of Oregon was.celebrated on October 
4, 1936. Few home economists have had such an interesting 
or diversified career and we regret that we cannot give full 
details of the "memorable events, the stimulating activities 
and the sure-footed progress” of those twenty-five years 

She started her career in 1902 by teaching two years in a 
public school and continued with three years in a private 
school. Attendance at the University of Chicago resulted 
in a Ph.B. degree from that institution in 1910 and an M.A. 
degree in 1911. That same year found her teaching in the 
home economics department at Iowa State College, and the 
next year as assistant professor of Domestic Science at 
Oregon State College. Miss Milam held this position from 
1911 to 1916 when she became professor of Household 
Science. In 1917 she was made Dean of Home _ Eco- 
nomics at Oregon State College, and in 1932, Dean and 
Director of Home Economics in the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, which includes the University of Oregon 
as well as State College. 

In 1922 Dean Milam was granted leave of absence and 
travelled for eighteen months in China, Japan, Korea and 
the Philippines to observe the home economics departments 
in these countries preparatory to establishing a department 
of home economics at Yenching University, Peiping, China. 
In 1924 she returned to Oregon and continued her work as 
Dean of Home Economics until 1931, when she left once 
more on sabbatical leave and for 6 weeks was visiting 
professor in four foreign universities, namely Yenching Uni- 
versity, Peiping, China; Lingnan University, Canton, China; 
Ewha College, Seoul, Korea; and Kwassui College, Nagasaki, 
Japan. Further travel followed in Burma, India, Strait Settle- 
ments, Egypt, Palestine and Europe. 

Dean Milam, during her administration, has assisted in the 

iction of a notable series of vocational guidance booklets 
me economics. She has herself written a book called “A 
of the Student Homes of China,” as well as articles 


me economics for professional magazines, 
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Hazel P. Roach 


Field Secretary, American Home Economics Association 
Washington, D. C. 


Hazel P. Roach is a mid-wester1 
degree trom Ohio University an 
she has taught and supervised home 
schools of Ohio and Michigan, 
appointment with the American 
as city supervisor of home ec 
cafeterias in the public schools 
In this latter position, and through the acti 
below, she has become known to a very f 
home economists. She was appointed to her present position 
in the American Home Economics Association at the annual 
meeting in Seattle, Washington in July, 1936 


Miss Roach has always been much interested in the activi 
ties of the state and national home economics associations. 
She served as councillor and student club advisor 
Michigan Home Economics Association; in the 


Home Economics Association she was chairm 


¢ 


elementary and secondary school departme: 


In addition to developing the public school courses in home 
economics in Grand Rapids, Miss Roach worked very closely 
with nursery schools, the marriage information bureau, the 
F.E.R.A. practise house for training girls household serv 
ice, and with adult education classes. 

This year the objectives of her work < ld secretary in- 
cludes the furthering of relationships with the state home 
economics associations in contributing to their programs, con- 
ferring with officers and committees on plans and _ activities, 
visiting home economics institutions, and also working closely 
with the advisory committee of the student clubs department 


in furthering its enlarged program 

Miss Roach states that outside of her job, she likes attending 
concerts, and traveling in new climes (the objectives out- 
lined in her new position seem to promise plenty of this!) 


and very much prefers good times that take her out of doors. 
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Shipshaven—A 


HEN you talk with Miss Leamy, 
founder and manager of the Ships- 
haven restaurant in Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, you think instinctively of Della 
Thompson Lutes’ “Country Kitchen.” Like 
Mrs. Lutes, Miss Leamy had a country 
kitchen childhood, only hers was in Ver- 
mont and not in Michigan. Like her she 
knows that simple, well cooked food is a 
science, an art, can even be a passion, and 
surely should be the chief business prin- 
ciple of every important restaurant. 
You also admire in Miss Leamy the 
same solid dependable background of col- 
lege home economics that has made Mrs. 
Lutes such a power in the home econom- 
ics editorial world. Vermont, home eco- 
nomics, and, above all, well cooked food 
for people of simple tastes constitute Miss 
Leamy’s recipe for running the successful 
restaurant She has had for over ten years. 


Miss Leamy picked out the right place 
when she picked Quincy, for her restaur- 
ant. It is a city of 50,000 just across the 
Neponset river to the south of Boston, 
on the way to Plymouth, Cape Cod and 
the residential towns along the famous 
South Shore. You will find in Quincy 
a farmhouse built in 1680 where John 
Adams the second president was born; 
you may see also the farmhouse of his 
son, John Quincy Adams, both of them 
fine specimens of early colonial archi- 
tecture and furnishing. Better even than 
these is the Vassal house where the 
Adams family lived after their diplomatic 
life in England, France and in Washing- 
ton. With its early 19th century fur- 
nishings unchanged it shows the sociolog- 
ical progress of a family with brains 
from the farmhouse to the manor house. 
These houses, open to the public, make 
Quincy a place of pilgrimage for tourists 
all the year round and also supply one 
excellent raison d’etre for a restaurant. 
Quincy has many other reasons, for the 
city has long been famous for its granite 
quarries where many Scotch, Swedes 
and Finns have worked and whose wo- 
men folk have become invaluable helpers 
to Miss Leamy. Then, too, Quincy has 
the famous shipbuilding plant of the Fore 
River, belonging to the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. It has at least a ten mile coast 
line of summer cottages on Quincy Bay 
and thousands of commuters take the 
trains daily for Boston. 

Miss Leamy, after teaching in the 


Quincy High School for ten years, had 
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the business acumen to see that here was 
the city that needed her kind of a restaur- 
ant, She had taught home economics and 
had charge of the school lunch and had 
suffered gastronomically in the Greek and 
Italian restaurants which were the only 
ones the city supplied. She resolved to 
give the city a good plain food, reason- 
able-priced restaurant. Every one told 
her all the restaurants in the city were 
going on the rocks and she had better 
stick to teaching. 

“Mine won't go on the rocks. 
different,’ was her answer. 

It didn’t because she had dreamed of 
that restaurant and prepared for it for 
years beforehand. First her life on a re- 
mote farm in Vermont and her walking 
daily, lunch basket in hand, to a small 
district school a mile away made her see 
how important a role well-cooked food 
plays in our human happiness. Then, 
understanding, sympathetic teachers at 
the Green Mountain Junior College made 
her quietly and persistently ambitious. 
After two years teaching in Vermont 
rural schools she went to Simmons Col- 
lege with a purpose. She wanted to get 
all the courses possible in home econom- 
ics so as to be able to teach, but in the 
back of her mind was always the possi- 
bility of commercial success. 


It'll be 


“Simmons and Vermont are fifty-fifty 
in my success,” she says. “Vermont gave 
me a good foundation of love of hard 
work and ambition to succeed, while Sim- 
mons gave me confidence and showed me 
I could do things. We were given in 
every class a job to do and we did it. I 
grasped subjects, began to understand 
teachers, get poise. College training in 
food gives you a feeling you can say 
‘I don’t know’ and yet keep your self re- 
spect. After college came Quincy. I 
had always known what I wanted; first, 
college, then teaching, then business, I 
had watched Quincy restaurants for ten 
years and I saw the need of simple, well 
cooked food at a moderate cost. Along 
with my teaching I had taken Saturday 
courses at the Woman’s Educational and 
Industrial Union in Boston. I had 
worked a whole summer there as kitchen 
superintendent before going into business. 
I think one of the main reasons I’ve suc- 
ceeded is my well cooked food. We have 
home-made bread fresh every day, made 
by a Swedish woman who has worked for 
me seventeen years. We serve beans on 





Home Folks 


By 
Frank R. Arnold 





Saturday night that are the real New 
England article and have been baked in 
a bean pot. We make our own pickles, 
our own mincemeat. We get our maple 
syrup from Vermont. We have no chef. 
I train women in cooking, especially those 
who need a job and I find that I get best 
results with Swedish or Scotch women. 
They are natural home cooks. Then, too, 
I like my helpers and the people from 
whom I buy and we all form one big 
family. I buy always from the same 
people and like them. All my helpers are 
women, thirty of them, usually all parts 
of family units themselves, for a mother 
cook will often bring her daughter to 
wash dishes and then become waitress. 
We have had girls who in eight years 
earned all their expenses for high school 
and college. It is one of the durable 
satisfactions of life to carry on a work 
like this, to give others a chance to work, 
to have a clan feeling of solidarity to- 
wards those with whom you are in con- 
tact, to carry on successfully a business 
that the city needs and will need 
eternally.” 


Thus Miss Leamy. And if you happen 
to be skeptical about her success formula, 
just try to get dinner at Shipshaven any 
evening or Sunday. Unless you engage 
a table or come early you have to wait 
your turn, for there are not many first 
class restaurants that offer such dinners 
at seventy-five cents, and that have the 
slogan “simple food, well cooked” and live 
up to it. 


Some of the opportunities that are 
open to Home Economics trained women, 
in addition to the very interesting type 
of work just described in Mr. Arnold’s 
article, are outlined in that excellent little 
booklet entitled “Preparation for the Bus- 
iness Field of Home Economics” prepared 
by Genevieve A. Callahan, Editor of Sun- 
set Magazine, San Francisco, California 

Specifically, these jobs include such 
work as educational director for com- 
mercial food companies and trade associ- 
ations; home demonstration and _ public 
demonstration agents for utility com- 
panies, newspapers, and commercial food 
concerns; field representatives for food 
companies; home economics consultants; 
magazine and homemaking 
editors and writers. This is only a par- 
tial list and the field is constantly enlarg- 
Ing. 
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Planning A Style Show 
for High School Clothing Classes 


HE chief difficulty in presenting a 
style show is to make it educational 
as well as interesting. To be most ef- 
fective, it should be an outgrowth of the 
work done during the year. If the dress- 
es are worn simply to make a showing, 
a large number and a wide variety are 
necessary. To eliminate this problem and 
to acquaint the public with some of the 
objectives of the clothing work, emphasis 
may be placed upon the various factors 
which influence clothing selection. 
With this in mind a program for a 
style show was developed and presented 
last spring by the clothing classes in 
Charleston High School, Charleston, IIli- 
nois. Girls were selected to represent each 
type in each division. Programs were 
made up with the girl’s name opposite the 
type she represented. The program was 
planned as follows: 
I. Clothes and the Occasion 
Mornings at home 
School 
Tennis 
Golf 
Shopping 
Informal afternoon wear 
Tea 
Dance 

II. Clothes and Your Figure 
Tall thin 
Short thin 
Tall stout 
Short stout 
Average 

III. Clothes and Your Coloring 
Cool types 
Warm types 
Intermediate types 

IV. Clothes and Your Personality 
Athletic 
Dramatic 
Intellectual 
Sophisticated 
Childish 
Youthful 
Feminine 

Fifty-five girls took part in this style 
show. In the beginning clothing class, 
which is given the entire year for a period 
of ninety minutes daily, each girl is re- 
quired to make three cotton garments of 
her own choice besides a cotton slip which 
is required as a first project. Advanced 
clothing is offered for one semester only 
for seven periods per week and is open to 
juniors and seniors who have had the be- 
ginning course. Three projects are re- 
quired in the advanced class—a silk proj- 
ect, a tailored wool garment, and make- 


over. In addition to these each girl must 
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By 
Helen Charley 


Charleston High School 
Charleston, Illinois 


learn some kind of hand work such as 
knitting, crocheting or weaving, and must 
complete three home projects during the 
semester, using one or more of the hand 
crafts. These projects are frequently ac- 
cessories for the garments made in class 
and can be included in the style show. 

At frequent intervals during the year 
those girls who had completed a particu- 
lar project and selected the accessories 
wore them for the class to see and criti- 
cize. This preliminary show was valuable 
because it helped make the girls “costume 
conscious” rather than “dress conscious.” 
This was a particularly opportune time to 
discuss such questions as: (1) Is this 
dress good for the wearer’s figure in re- 
spect to line? color? texture? (2) Does 
the color of the dress emphasize the color 
of her eyes? hair? complexion? (3) Is 
the color combination pleasing? (4) Do 
the accessories harmonize with the gar- 
ment in regard to color, texture? use? 
cost? (5) Does the wearer’s posture add 
to or detract from the appearance of the 
garment? (6) Do the style, fabric, and 
color of the garment express the wearer's 
personality ? 

In order to make the girls feel that the 
style show was really their project the 
plans were worked out by a committee of 
girls selected by the classes. After the 
general plan was completed the girls on 
the committee selected from their respec- 
tive classes the garments which best il- 
lustrated each item. Not all the gar- 
ments were used, but each girl wore at 
least one. 

To get the information needed about all 
projects made during the year in a con- 
venient form each girl was asked to fill 
out two mimeographed sheets, the first 
of which supplied information as follows: 
Garments I have made; color; occasion; 
cost. The second contained the girl’s name, 
the color of her hair, eyes, complexion; 
her personality type and build. 

From these sheets a tentative program 
was developed. This was posted on the 
bulletin board so that each girl could ex- 
press her reaction to it. In a few cases 
the girls asked that they be excused from 
wearing their dresses on the ground that 
they were not made well. One extremely 


stout girl was very sensitive about her 
size so she was changed from that group 
to the one on personal coloring. On the 
tentative program the youthful type was 
called the “youthful overgrown type.” The 
girl selected for that remarked that it 
was bad enough to be overgrown with- 
out being so labeled. These were the only 
voiced objections to the plan. After these 
minor adjustments copies of the program 
were mimeographed. Each person attend- 
ing the style show received a copy. 

I believe the performance would have 
been more had included 
poor illustrations as well as good. The 
program might read something like this: 
If you are tall and thin do your clothes 
make you look like this (incorrect)? or 
this (correct)? The 
could be found among the dresses which 


effective if we 


incorrect examples 


the girls have at home. This would re- 
quire a large number of dresses but it 
would be quite effective 


A Fashion Show Idea 


The home economics department of the 
Hialeah School, Florida, 
had a spring 1936 fashion show in the 


Dade County, 


patio. The show opened with a group of 
songs by the chorus dressed in the uni- 
forms made by the girls in clothing 
This was followed by a group 
white 


foods 


classes. 


of girls wearing the uniforms 


made for work in the laboratory 
Next came the “Sleepy Time Girls” in 
dainty pajamas. These were followed by 
a “Sing Before Breakfast” group in more 
colorful kimonos. Then came the play- 
A large group, dressed for 


showed the 


time clothes. 
and 
the ninth grade girls. 


school spectator sports, 


work of These 
were followed by an interesting number 
of young children, whose clothing was 
made by the eighth grade girls who had 
been making a study of child life and 
home. Lessons in thrift were shown. All 
the articles in this group were made of 
flour sacks. There were rugs, towels, ta- 
ble cloths, shoe bags, children’s garments, 
slacks, kimonos, and 
pretty things made at very little cost. Last 
of all came the 9-A girls in their gradua- 


and other useful 


tion dresses. These were made of ‘ow- 


ered dimity in pastel colors. They were 
worn on this 
with clusters of matching organdie flow- 
ers in the hair A 
they made as they walked down the wind 


occasion as party dresses 


pretty picture 


very 


ing stairway into the patio where tea was 


served to the guests 






























Training for “Kuche, Kirche, Kinder” 


By 


Alice McKaughan-Olen 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


HEN visiting household schools 

in Germany one is impressed first 
by the great amount of money spent by 
the. government for equipment to train 
future “hausfraus”’; second, by the thor- 
oughness of every detail of that 
training and third, the cleanliness and 
order of the buildings. On my recent 
Germany I visited three types 


trip to 
schools: a household 


of household 
school, a tuition household school, and 
a trade training school for girls. Each 
of these schools were open 
fourteen years of age upon their com- 


to girls of 


pletion of grade school. 

The household school is compulsory 
for girls not going to higher school, 
not employed in household service or 
not entering a trade. Thus most of 
the pupils are from the poorer homes. 
The school is six days a week with 
classes seven hours each day. Five 
hours each day are spent in household 
classes and two hours in physical train- 
ing. Each week there are two cook- 
ing classes and two sewing classes, 
with the other days for cleaning, home 
laundering and child care. The cooking 
and sewing classes have sixteen pupils 
in each class. The class periods are 
five hours long with the time being di- 
vided between instruction and practice. 
The morning cooking class prepares 
their noon meal and the afternoon class 
their evening meal. A very rigid health 
training is carried out by two hours 
each day of outdoor and indoor exercise. 
For two months each year each girl is 
sent to a government farm where she 
learns to care for dairy products, poul- 
try and gardening. The purpose of 
this training is that if a city girl should 
marry a farmer, she would have had 
training in that line. The household 
school I visited in Hamburg is a mod- 
ern building accommodating 2600 girls. 
Upon touring the building I was im- 
pressed first by the vases of flowers in 
the halls, then by the cleanliness of the 
building. I was informed that there 
were thirteen women employed to clean 
the building. The kitchens were well 
equipped—some with unit kitchens and 
some arranged in horseshoe style. The 
sewing rooms were similar to those 
found in the American schools. Most 
impressive was the laundry with equip- 
ment for hand laundering and gas heat- 
ed irons, The roof garden was an in- 
teresting feature. The thoroughness 
of the training is shown by one class 
that was learning to scrub the scrub 
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brushes of the entire building! 

Upon finishing grade school a large 
number of girls from the middle class 
enter apprenticeship for the purpose of 
learning a trade as: beauty parlor oper- 
ator, sales girl, office employee, cook or 
seamstress. The trade must be learned 
under a person having a license to train 
apprentices. The girl works for three 
or four years depending upon the trade, 
and draws a very small salary. At the 
completion of her apprenticeship a cer- 
tificate is given allowing her to hold a 
position in that trade. No one in Ger- 
many can get a position in any line un- 
less he has a certificate showing that 
he has completed training even though 
the person has had years of experience 
in that trade. In this way the standard 
of workmanship is being raised. During 
apprenticeship one day each week is 
spent in a government operated trade 
school. The instruction is seven hours 
and includes a household course for 
every girl but most of the time is spent 
in special training in her line. This 
school does not teach how to do the 
actual work but the theory of the 
work and related subjects. For ex- 
ample: The girl studying to be a beauty 
operator learns the physiology of the 
hair and skin, the composition of beauty 


preparations, making of switches, book- 
keeping and window decorating and let- 
tering. The thoroughness of the train- 
ing is shown by the fact that she must 
practice lettering two hours a week for 
three years. 

The third type of school I attended 
was a tuition household school for girls 
of the higher middle class. The cost 
of this school was 100 marks a year 
plus forty pfennigs for each cooking 
class, making a total of approximately 
130 marks a year. In American ex- 
change that would equal about fifty-four 
dollars but to earn that amount in Ger- 
many would take the time equivalent 
to earn one hundred and thirty dol- 
lars here. The course included cook- 
ing, sewing, handwork, gardening, child 
care, and social science. Each week 
there are two five-hour classes of cook- 
ing, sewing, and handwork. In Crefeld 
the foods laboratories were the fulfill- 
ment of any home economics teachers 
dream. Eight unit kitchens equipped 
even to drawers for staple supplies! 
Twenty-four bright-eyed girls (looking 
like ours only for their long braids and 
lack of powder and rouge) were prepar- 
ing their supper of pea soup and indi- 
vidual fried cherry pies. We stayed 
until grace had been said and the girls 
began eating. It was six o’clock in the 
evening. 

Thus in Germany are the future 
“hausfraus” trained for “Kiiche, Kirche, 
Kinder.” 





Poster Appeal 

Making good use of posters as a teaching 
medium has been found to be very suc- 
cessful in creating active interests in 
the different school subjects on the part 
of the students. Martha R. Stavely, of 
the Valencia High School, Placentia, Cal- 
ifornia, in an article in Sierra Educational 
News reports effective use of more than 
20 feet of poster board in each classroom 
with which this new high school has been 
supplied. 

In the Valencia High School, during 
the past year, the freshman social studies 
class, which was investigating scientific 
planning in industry, sponsored a poster 
board Auto Show, held at the same time 
as the openings of the automobile shows 
in New York and Los Angeles. Students 
acted as guides to visitors and explained 
the -mechanical changes as well as the 
economic significance of this industry. 

In the language department, there oc- 
curred an exhibit of “A Spanish Restau- 
rant”, including brightly colored posters 
bearing clippings of magazine pictures of 
the dining-table, laden with good things 
to eat. Each was accompanied by a com- 
plete index, in Spanish, of every article 
appearing upon the table. There were, in 





addition, several menus for luncheon and 
dinner, all in Spanish, and worked out 
by students. Extra credits were given 
to other members of the class for trans- 
lating these menus correctly. 

This same idea could be carried out 
very effectively in a study of food 
marketing habits of other countries; in a 
study of home life, etc. 

In the English and history departments, 
animated maps were used extensively— 
sometimes worked out individually and 
sometimes as a class group. Outline maps 
of the particular district under discussion 
were placed on the poster board at the 
beginning of the unit, and each student 
worked out a pictorial presentation of a 
particular scene, showing the name of the 
event on the outside and having illustra- 
tions within, which were added to the 
outline map as completed. 

“A Renaissance Antique Shop” done in 
poster form was the center of interest 
during a three-weeks study of The Mer 
chant of Venice. 

Illustrative instruction of this sort defi- 
nitely creates a lasting impression in the 
minds of students, arouses pride in ac- 
complishment, and a genuine interest and 
enthusiasm. Why not try it? 
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The Dormitory Sunday Evening Meal 


HE women’s dormitory at Kansas 

Wesleyan, Salina, Kansas, has, 
through long practice, developed a 
rather unique method of serving the 
Sunday evening meal. In fact the cus- 
tom is so long standing that it is con- 
sidered one of the traditions of the col- 
lege. And we think that its advantages 
far outweigh the disadvantages of the 
arrangement. In these days of co-oper- 
ative dormitories, and low food budget 
problems the suggestion may be of as- 
sistance in other similar situations. 

Briefly, this custom is the sack (or 
paper bag) lunch on Sunday evening. 
The food for the meal is neatly packed 
in paper sacks, and it so happens that 
the waitresses bring the sacks to the 
students at the dinner table, and place 
them on the floor by the side of the 
There however, other 
ways of distribution might be 
more satisfactory, and little 
less confusion in the dining room. At 
one time it was the custom to bring the 
makings for the sandwiches to the 
tables and allow the individuals to make 
own, but this of course slowed 
up the clearance of the tables, and 
really used more supplies, as naturally 


person. are, 
which 


cause a 


their 


under such circumstances some people 
are very generous with themselves. 

As to the advantages: The use of this 
method of serving gives the cook the 
whole afternoon and evening free, and 
the meal is cared for without bringing 
in an extra cook, or turning the respon- 
sibility over to students. The cook 
knows that this time will always be 
It also 
saves giving her time off during the 
week days, unless for some special rea- 
son she wishes to go to the stores in 


hers to do with as she sees fit. 


her interests. 
From the students’ standpoint and since 
we use all student help except the cook, 
the students who 
and kitchen 


for themselves. 


town for own special 


the dining 
also have this free 
And aside from 
the help, this plan allows all 
planning their afternoon 
and evening without feeling that they 
have to dash home at a set time or go 
without the meal. 

Our 


work in 
room 
time 
students 
freedom. in 


students make use of this ar- 
rangement to go on picnics when the 
weather is suitable, or else a group will 
gather and eat in their own rooms. 
They may add whatever suplementary 
Supplies they have or can get, and it 
also makes an 
“specials” 


use the 
from home! It gives 
different meal, 
allows the 


1937 


occasion to 
sent 
the student a 
and it 


type of 


also cook to start 
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with a new assortment of food on Mon- 
day, as left-overs can be used for the 
Saturday evening meal or for sandwich 
fillings. The best test of the 
popularity is its acceptance over a pe- 
riod of several years. 


meal’s 


Students are privileged to make a hot 
drink if they so desire from their own 
supplies, of course. Some of the fac- 
ulty members make use of this way of 
doing and invite the students into their 
own homes, the faculty member provid- 
drink or 
other 
brings his lunch sack, a means of enter- 
tainment is 
amount of expense or work for any one. 

Our 
indeed 
for present food prices, so of a neces- 


ing the supplementing the 


meal in ways. Since the student 


provided with no. great 


Now for the disadvantages. 


weekly board rate is very low 
sity the kinds of food placed in the 


sacks can easily become 
and there is some tendency for some 
take out 
cailly like and allow the remainder to 


And 


“sampling,” 


monotonous, 


students to what they espe- 


go to waste. sometimes, due to 
the habit of 
eating actually 
not much food left to be eaten! 


by the time 
there is 
Then, 


too, the student who is not socially placed 


time arrives 


may have a lonesome time. 


It was my privilege to attend one of 
our great 
one of the dormitories where the food 
just double what 

But to me the Sunday 


universities, and to live in 


prices were ours 
are at present. 
evening teas or suppers were the most 
boresome meals of the whole week. The 
management was using Sunday after- 
noon as a time for the helpers to have 
their time off, so that the serving was 
done in the buffet manner, and the va- 
riety of food offered was none too great. 
had to 


were 


And as we pay for the meals 
not, one 


would make more or less effort to be 


whether we there or 
there. As you know, in a city a stu- 


dent frequently makes use of 
Sunday afternoon for trips to art gal- 


leries, 


very 


and I 
much 
which 


museums, 
that I 
more satisfied 


concerts, etc., 


have been 
sack 


was available when I wanted it, even if 


know would 


with a lunch 
I realize fully 
feel 


proper 


less service was given. 
that many 
that this 

decorum or the amenities of meal serv- 


dormitories may not 


method provides the 


ice, but again others may find that its 


advantages far outweigh these intan 


gible disadvantages. 
Now as to what goes into the sacks 


Always two sandwiches using two 


whole slices of bread, and since about 


By 
Mary E. Dillenback 


Kansas Wesleyan College 


Salina, Kansas 


half of the students served are boys, 


these sandwiches are huskier than they 
would need be if girls only were served. 
different 
\ home- 


ls of com- 


Variety is introduced by the 
kinds of bread and fillings used 
made cup cake, or various kin 
mercial cookies, a serving of fruit as ap- 
ple, orange, banana, or any fruit which 


happens to be in season, price to be con- 


sidered as well as suitability for pack- 


ing, etc. These items are the funda- 


mentals of the lunch; to this may be 


wrapped in waxed 


hard 


olives, potato chips, and any food which 


added a pickle paner, 


dates, nuts, candies, cooked 


eggs, 
can be placed in a sack with any degree 
of satisfaction. If the budget permits, one 
add 


cups or containers. 


puddings in 
With an effort 
more 


could salads or paper 


these 
than 


need not be any monotonous 


any institutional meal, and may really 


provide a pleasing break in the week’s 


formal menus. 


A Club Clothing Exhibit 


4-H 


making a 


Junior-Adult 
Arkansas, 


girls 


A group of 
in Stone county, 


study of children’s clothing, decided to 
follow out some of the principles learned. 
Each girl made a set of clothing for 


a child. Each set consisted of a pair 


of panties, a slip, and a dress. Suitabil- 
ity of material, becomingness of color and 
style, workmanship, and the principles of 
self-help were some of the objectives of 
the workers. 

At the end of the study course they 
their 


out- 


clever exhibit of 
child for 


entered in a 


worked out a 
Each 


made 


work. whom the 
style 
The 


three 


fit was was 


revue and in a dressing contest 


children ranged in ages betwen 
different 
of fastenings used on the clothing were, 
buttons, 

The 


fastened by 


and four years The methods 


small buttons, ties, and 
children 
the zipper methox 


large 


zippers having clothing 
l 


won out 


contest Those with the larg 


in the 


buttons ranged next 


This method exhibition could be 


quite successfully as one phase of a 


| exhibit 
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HE question as to just what records 

a school cafeteria should keep is a very 
poignant one, for in small school systems 
especially, and in a school where the dieti- 
tian may also have teaching duties, the time 
left for clerical work is almost nil. Most 
large systems have adequate clerical help 
to keep the records they wish. I am 
trying to suggest the very indispensable 
records for the smaller schools where the 
school cafeterias are under the control of 
the Board of Education or a_ similar 
school authority. Every school cafeteria 
is a potential business and we do not find 
a successfu! business where the figures of 
operating are in the manager’s head. There 
must be certain records for your own 
information, for the information of your 
Board of Education, and in most cases 
for the person who audits your accounts. 

In trying to ascertain what accounts 
to keep and what system to use, the basis 
of comparison with other schools should 
be on the amount of business you expect 
to do in a school year and not on the 
enrollment of the school. In West Hart- 
ford, a town of 30,000 inhabitants, we 
are exceptionally fortunate in having two 
junior high school cafeterias and one 
senior high school cafeteria where we 
had sales amounting to $41,000 last year. 
To the people managing large systems 
this may seem a meagre amount. To those 
in charge of smaller units, I emphasize 
the fact that this business was carried on 
within three units, so you see we have 
a small installation problem to cope with 
as well as you do. I merely mention our 
receipts because I know that our business 
is large for the size of the town. It is a 
moderately wealthy suburb of Hartford 
where a large percentage of children 
patronize the school cafeterias. If we 
compared our record setup with other 
towns of the same population, it would be 
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Records for the Smaller School Cafeterias 


By 
Mae D. 


Director, West Hartford School Cafeterias 


Paige, 


an unfair comparison, but when we can 
find a small city doing about the same 
amount of business as we are, we are 
always anxious to compare standards 
with them. 

It is essential to take the time to 
keep only the records which are actually 
needed. No record is essential if the 
value of the time it takes to keep the 
forms completed is greater than the value 
of the knowledge the records provide. 
To determine to keep certain records be- 
cause some other schools keep them is a 
superficial attitude. The time to decide 
whether to keep a certain record is when 
you wish you knew certain particulars 
about your business and you haven’t the 
information. You should always be aware 
of what you wish to know so that you 
can intelligently decide what type of 
record to keep. 

No record is worth the time it takes 
to keep it, unless it gives you statistics 
valuable to your own system. When a 
school cafeteria is losing money, it is es- 
sential that you know the reason. If you 
have been authorized to operate on a 
non-profit basis and are showing a large 
profit, it is just as essential to know why 
you are accumulating a profit. Suitable 
records of your operations will explain 
the “why” of either loss or profit. It is 
necessary to know the cause in order to 
remedy any situation. 

In West Hartford we divide our records 
into financial, personnel, and records of 
production and sale of food. The financial 
records which one should keep are easily 
ascertained by the amount of business 
done in a year. In many systems all 
financial records, including all bookkeep- 
ing, are kept in the office of the Board 
of Education or in the school’s commer- 
cial department. In this case the financial 
records are set up by them and the cafe- 





teria manager or dietitian has only to 
O. K. the bills. If the actual bookkeeping, 
including the signing of checks is done 
by the dietitian, she should have the ad- 
vice of someone in the Board of Edu- 
cation office as to what financial records 
are required and then keep as many more 
as she desires. 

As examples of forms which we have 
found helpful, there are two that we use 
continually. The first is our DaiLty SALES 
SueEet. It is very simple and takes very 
little time to fill out. In large schools a 
counter sheet is kept with many more 
columns than this, including the amount 
of food prepared compared with the 
amount left over. At the present time, 
we do not feel that we need a record 
of the latter. The illustration on the next 
page is a sample of “Datty Sates” for 
our high school, which has an enrollment 
of 1,074 pupils and has average receipts 
of $118.00 a day. 

This record accurately filled out gives 
much valuable information. We use it 
for reference continually. The advantages 
of this particular record are that it gives 
us 
1, A Check on Cashiers’ Receipts. 

I do not advocate elimination of check- 
ing machines, but only suggest to schools 
who do not have them, that this sheet will 
be a check on the accuracy of the 
cashiers. We balance each day the amount 
of the total food sold with the amount 
of money taken in. The tabulations are 
made at the top of the sheet, with an 
account of any lunches charged by teach- 
ers added to the sales for food. 

2. A Check on Food Stolen from the 
Counter. 

This sheet checks on any loss which 
might occur by people taking things from 
the counter without paying for them, 
which you cannot check with a checker 
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who stands at the end of the line. If 
there is a disparity between the total food 
sold and the money taken in, and you are 
sure of the accuracy of your cashiers and 
your kitchen count, the loss must be from 
stealing. I do not think you can detect 
stealing if it only happens on one day, 
because without checking machines, you 
can’t tell if your cashiers are accurate 
or not. But stealing will always occur 
again and again, if the person is getting 
away with it. You can generally spot it 
if your daily sales sheet shows a con- 
tinual loss. 

3. Percentage of Patronage. 

The tabulations at the top of the sheet 
enable us to figure the percentage of the 
total enrollment that is patronizing the 
cafeteria. It is only as accurate as it is 
possible to gauge the number of cus- 
tomers. We are aware of the fact that 
some students go through the cafeteria 
line more than once. The dietitian ascer- 
tains’ that number as nearly as_ possible 
by her own actual observation. 

4. Check as to Number of Servings In a 
Recipe. 

Whenever we wish to check a certain 
recipe for the quantity, we measure the 
amount left and add it to the number of 
servings sold. This should equal the 
amount prepared. 

5. A Means of Planning the Number of 
Servings to Prepare. 

If we are in doubt as to how many 

servings to make of a certain dish, we 


look on the Daily Sales Sheet, check 
when that dish was last on the menu and 
see how many portions we sold that day. 
Knowing this number, it is easier to plan. 
In this matter, one must be careful to 


observe the weather and also the re- 
mainder of the menu. In calculating the 
number of servings which you will sell 
of a certain dish, remember that the 
amount not only depends on the popu- 
larity of the dish itself, but on the popu- 
larity of the remaining items on the menu. 
Careful and intelligent planning, after 
some experience with your clientele, will 
enable you to plan food portions so that 
you always have enough of practically 
everything, without having left-overs. 

6. dn Accurate Record of Menu Served 
Each Day. 

With this sheet in our files, we have an 
accurate menu of food actually served, as 
sometimes it is necessary to change the 
menu which we have planned two weeks 
in advance, 

Each month we average these sheets, 
finding out many things on a monthly 
basis, such as the following: 

1. Popularity of Individual Items. 

Comparing the monthly average with 
the month before, we can tell at once 
which items are increasing or decreasing 
in popularity. 

2. Resale vs. Processed Food. 

Using this monthly average we figure 

the sales of Processed Food, Resale Food, 
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School: Wm. Hall 
Date: Nov. 24, 1936 
Sales of candy.. $14.30 


Sales of food.... 104.65 
Charges 


Enrollment 
Teachers 
Visitors 


120.68 
120.88 


Total Sales...... 
Kitchen check.... Absent 


Difference—loss . 20 
Items & PRICE 


Meat—Dinner 
15c Servings 
17c Servings Peas 

VEGETABLE PLATE. . 

Comb. Plate 

Second dish 

Vegetable 

Salad Plate 

Salads 

Lettuce Salad 

Sandwiches 


Salmon 


Jam 
Lettuce 


Butter 
Crackers 


Desserts 

Fruit 

Fruit in dish 

Ice Cream 
with sauce 


Pineapple 


with sauce 
Beverages 
Milk—white 
Milk—chocolate .. 5c 
Fruit Juice ...3cor5c 
Candy 





Daily Sales of West Hartford School Cafeterias 


Cream of Celery ee 29 
Roast Veal and dressing 

Mashed Potato 

Cranberry Sauce . 

Corn Croquette 


(3 vegetables) 

Cheese Fondue & Salad 
Cheese Fondue 

Any one on Menu - 
Salmon & Panama Salads.. 


Roast Beef 
Cinnamon Buns . 


Cottage Pudding & Choc. Sauce 
Cocoanut Brown Betty 
Apples, Bananas 


Weather: Slight flurry of snow 
Day: Tuesday 


1,074 No. Present 
50 No. Customers.... 
with trays 
without trays... 
% Patronage 


1,075 


SERVINGS 
Sotp AMOUNT 


$1.45 


1.25 
14.30 


$120.88 








and Milk. Using percentage figures, we 
can quickly see whether our Resale food 
is increasing or decreasing. Some man- 
agers divide their PurcHAsEs_ instead 
of SALEs, into these three subdivisions. 
It is simpler for us to ascertain the per- 
centages of these classifications on our 
sales in the following manner: we merely 
draw red lines under the resale food 
items; green lines under the milk and 
then add up these totals. The remaining 
items, without underlines, are of course 
processed food. Every month we try to 
decrease our percentage of resale food, 
and this sheet tells at a glance if we are 
accomplishing our goal. 

3. Comparison of Schools in Our Own 
System. 

The monthly averages for our three 
schools are tabulated on one sheet, and 
we can very quickly compare what each 
unit is selling. We aim to increase the 
sales of hot dishes, milk and salads and 
encourage pupils to buy them. On the 
next page is a copy of our averages, for 
the three schools for the month of No- 
vember. 


To the person who has not kept a sheet 
like this, the actual counting to keep the 
sheet up-to-date may seem intricate, but 
if everyone in the kitchen cooperates it 
is very simple. To determine hot dishes 
sold, we count the plates used on the 
steam table. The dishes used for desserts 
and salads are counted. The portions of 
cake are easily obtained by multiplying 
the cakes baked by the pieces into which 
each cake is cut. The sandwich maker 
places a certain number of sandwiches 
on each tray as she prepares sandwiches, 
getting the total almost automatically. 
Articles such as milk, candy, and rolls 
are ordered by number. It is all a matter 
of simple arithmetic and should not con- 
fuse anyone. 

We use another form which is also very 
workable, and that is our Experimental 
Recipe Sheet. We try to new 
ideas in our menus and are continually 
seeking new dishes which will be popular 
with school children. 
when we want to try a new recipe. A 
sample is reproduced on the next page 


include 


We use this sheet 


to show the form used 
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Experimental Recipe Sheet 
Amount—50 
Suggestions for 
improvement 


RECIPE 
Brownies, chewy 


14 oz. Butter 

3 Ibs. 2 oz. Sugar 

1 lb. Chocolate 

2% cups Eggs, whole 
Ib. 2 oz. Walnuts, Suggest that they be 

chopped made in beater very 

10 oz. Flour quickly, as too long 

% oz. Salt , mixing makes _ the 

1 tbsp. Vanilla grain too fine. 


The taste is good. 


METHOD 


Cream butter and su- Should be baked at 
gar, add melted choc- 300, not 350 degrees 
olate. Add unbeaten F. 3 pans, 2 Ibs. and 
eggs. Beat. Add 11 oz. in each. Can 
nuts and flour, salt be cut into 60 pieces, 
and vanilla. Bake at instead of 50. 

350 for 30 min. (Signed) A. B. 
Dietitian. 
Date: Oct., 1935. 











The recipe which we propose to experi- 
ment with is put on this sheet in propor- 
tions for 50 servings. If we have received 
the recipe in a household size and it is 
in measures of cups and tablespoons, the 
dietitian changes it into pounds and ounces 
before giving it to the cook. The dieti- 
tian remains with the cook to see that 
the weighing is accurate and the method 
of procedure is followed very carefully. 
The sheet properly filled out is returned 
to me by each dietitian. Comments as to 
how the patrons liked this recipe are in- 
cluded and any suggestions for improving 
the dish. If the dietitians all feel this is 
not a suitable school cafeteria dish, it is 
merely forgotten. But if the reports from 
our three dietitians are favorable, a re- 
vised recipe sheet is made up, including 
all the suggestions from their experiments. 
In this way, before we actually put a 
recipe sheet into our cook-books, it has 
been tried out on a large quantity basis 
by three people. An advantage of this 
record is that it provides tested recipes 
that you know are workable. 

These suggestions have been published 
as an aid for the small cafeteria man- 
agers throughout the country who are 
trying to operate on a business-like ar- 
rangement under many handicaps. Jf you 
would like a copy of either one of the 
forms described here for your own use, 
write me c/o School Department, West 
Hartford, Connecticut. We are fortunate 
in having all mimeographing done by the 
Commercial Department — a _ method 
which makes production of the record 
sheets very low in cost and which other 


schools could easily adopt. 


The Instructor for January, 1937, pub- 
lished a small play for primary grades, 
entitled “Playing Cafeteria” by Elizabeth 
Buchman. This seems to us to provide 
one very specific example of how health 
training for food selection teaching can 
be definitely correlated with the school 
cafeteria. This same issue also contains 
a discussion of a plan for serving hot 
lunches for rural schools that was used 
School, Sangamon 


in the Oak Ridge 


County, Illinois. 
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RIP ees wi hisses Sc 29 $1.45 
MEAT DINNER 
15c Servings 18 2.70 
17c Servings 24 4.08 
VEGETABLE PLATE.. 10c 151 15.10 
Comb. Plate ..... 10c 24 2.40 
Second dish ...... 10c 30 1.50 
Vegetable ........ 5c 25 1.25 
Salad Plate....... 10c 57 5.70 
AERTE? bua hor eas 5c 77 3.85 
Lettuce Salad..... at 1 05 
Sandwiches ...... 5c 467 2355 
(20 ae eee 2c ‘hs 30 
3c 6 18 
4c 12 48 
J. a eee Ic 18 18 
ero Ic 14 14 
PR NS ig ee tsc Sus 5c 191 9.55 
BRPRBETES - 6 4.6c400%s 5c 143 7.15 
SC a eee 3c 54 1.62 
Fruit in dish...... 5c 21 1.05 
Ice Cream........ 5c 5 25 
with sauce ...... 6c 7 42 
8c y 56 
with sauce ..... 10c 35 3.50 
Zeverages ........ 5c 8 40 
Milk—white ..... 5c 51 255 
Milk—chocolate .. 5c 261 13.05 
Fruit Juice ...3cor5c 20-5c 1.00 
C0 a repeat 5c 269 13.45 
MASTMNS cs sinicdektorweie $117.46 





Average Daily Sales of the West Hartford School Cafeterias 
November, 1936 


Wm. Hall High School Plant Junior High 


Sedgwick Jr. High 
Servings Amount Servings Amount Servings Amount 
71 $3.55 44 $2.20 
18 2.70 17 2.55 
10 1.70 15 2.55 
128 12.80 95 9.50 
iS 25 
29 1.45 44 2.20 
55 5.50 25 2.50 
20 1.00 41 2.05 
3 H bs ee 
114 5.70 139 6.95 
18 36 35 70 
K uz 
10 10 23 23 
20 20 79 79 
112 5.60 86 4.30 
7 3.79 45 2.20 
22 66 18 54 
16 80 18 .90 
53 2.65 74 3.70 
15 .90 18 1.08 
l 05 3 Ros 
21 1.05 26 1.30 
224 11.20 209 10.45 
3-3¢ .09 13-3¢ 39 
180 9.00 165 8.35 
$71.08 $65.78 














Survey of Labor Costs in School Cafeterias 


T the annual conference of Food 
A Service Directors, in New York 
City in October 1936, a report, admit- 
tedly 
Committee on Labor Studies revealing 


incomplete, was made by the 


answers to a questionnaire concerning 
labor costs in high school lunchrooms, 
sent to a number of high schools in Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Michigan, 
Connecticut, New Jersey and New York 
State, not including New York City. 
The enrollment in each school dif- 
fered considerably, of course,: ranging 
from 337 to 2000 students, and those 
eating lunch at the school averaged 
from 40 to 50% of the enrollment. Most 
of the schools had three lunch periods, 
but this varied from two to four, with 
20 to 25 minutes the average length of 
time allowed. 
There were, on _ the three 
adult paid workers to every fifteen student 
workers; the adults securing their po- 
sitions mainly through personal appli- 


average, 


cation, though some came from wel- 
fare agencies and commercial agencies, 
a few were political and one civil serv- 
ice. Students on the whole received 
their positions through personal appli- 
cation, recommendation by the prin- 
cipal, heads of departments, or the vo- 
cational guidance teacher. The adults 
hours of work for full time were 7 to 8 


hours a day—part time meant 4 to 5 
hours work; while the students usually 
worked the remainder of the school lunch 
hour after having eaten their own lunch. 
In a few cases they worked after school. 

It was found that time sheets were kept 
in only a very few cases. A payroll is 
signed in practically all the institutions 
and many schools pay by individual check 
or by bank envelopes. Wages are paid 
mostly by the week, but a few schools 
pay by the day and a very few by the 
hour. Almost all the schools in the sur- 
vey paid for overtime during the holidays 
but few bonuses were given. The payroll 
almost unanimously was taken out of 
income received. 

The students work generally for their 
lunch and are allowed an average of 20c 
daily. They act as cashiers and counter 
attendants with a few dishwashers and bus 
boys among the boys. Their work was 
reported as “satisfactory after they are 
made to realize their responsibilities.” 

A health examination for every worker 
is required in practically every school, the 
expense being met by the workers in 50% 
of the schools, and at the expense of the 
city or health departments by the re 
mainder. 

Uniforms are worn by almost all the 
workers, and are paid for by either the 
worker himself or the school. 
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Breakfast of coffee and a roll, or an 
allowance of 10c or 15c in other food, 
and an allowance of 25c to 35c for lunch 
is made for adult workers. A few schools 
specified “a full meal” but did not men- 
tion the cost. 

In the New York City schools, where 
the enrollment averages from 5380 to 
10,000 students, the number of children 
served varied greatly in proportion to the 
number enrolled. The lunch periods aver- 
age 45 minutes for schools on full time, 
and a series of recesses varying from 10 
to 15 minutes, for those on part time. 

Adult paid workers and student work- 
ers were in about the same proportion. 
Number of paid workers varied greatly as 
did the number of student workers. A 
few schools reported no student help or 
only a few. The rest of the questionnaire 
ran about the same for New York City 
as in the smaller cities. 





Points On Apples 


There are more than 1500 varieties of 
apples known, but only about 35 or 40 
are important commercially. Of these, 
between ten and fifteen of the most popu- 
lar varieties furnish us with 85 percent of 
the average annual apple crop. In buying 
apples, choose well-colored fruits, keeping 
their use in mind. If your dealer handles 
U. S. graded apples, the grades will be 
found stamped on the barrels or boxes, 
and you can always determine for your- 
self what grade you are buying, by look- 
ing at the stamp on the container. 

The experts tell us that all of our 
apples were probably developed from the 
sour crab-apple of Western Asia. The 
colonists found nothing but the wild crab 
growing here, when they settled along the 
Atlantic seaboard. Rightly assuming 
that the climate was ideal for the devel- 
opment of orchards, they lost no time 
and imported apple seeds from England 
and France. From that beginning, the 
United States has become the most im- 
portant apple producing country, 

From the Atlantic seaboard, the or- 
chards spread westward with the pioneers. 
John Chapman, better known as “Johnny 
Appleseed,” gathered seeds from the cider 
presses of New York and Pennsylvania, 
and planted them throughout Ohio and 
Indiana. In Fort Wayne, Indiana, chief 
apple market town of the region, a statue 
of this very practical pioneer, stands 
in one of the City’s parks. Jules Sandou, 
sometime later, found that apples could 
be grown further west, in what is known 
as the “Dust Bowl.” The most important 
apple growing sections today are New 
York and the Potomac-Cumberland-Shen- 
andoah Valley area in the east, and 
Washington and Oregon in the North- 
west, according to the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. Large quantities are also grown 
in the New England states, the north 
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Food Service Directors Conference 


The- third meeting of the Confer- 
ence of Food Service Directors will 
be held in Providence, Rhode Island, in 
November 1937. This annual meeting of 
school dietitians, cafeteria managers and 
directors, institutional dietitians and tea 
room managers originated in Hartford, 
Connecticut in 1935 by the two pioneers, 
Miss Mary C. Kelly and Miss Mae D. 
Paige and has aroused much interest 
through its stimulating programs and the 
opportunity it provides for a discussion 
of common problems. There is admittedly 
much need for better information in re- 
gard to many of the problems of lunch 
room operation and management, and it 
is hoped that valuable data may be ob- 
tained through the many studies now un- 
der way by the various committees. 
These include studies on equipment, food 
costs and nutrition, labor costs and time 
studies, health promotion, finance and 
merchandise standards. Reports on these 
studies will be given at the conference 
meeting in addition to the excellent gen- 
eral program which is being planned. 

Particular attention will be given dur- 
ing the coming year to work on the 
standardization of recipes and portions as 
well as to nutritive value of foods served. 
The chairman of this committee is Miss 
Margaret Brennan, president of the New 
York City High School Dietitians Asso- 
ciation, John Adams High School, Ozone 
Park: 'L.. 1. 

Work will also be carried on in setting 
up specifications for bread, for spaghetti 
and macaroni—three foods of large im- 
portance in all school lunchroom work. 
Miss Mary C. Kelly, Cafeteria Director 
in Hartford, Connecticut, is chairman of 
this group. 

Methods of stores’ control, under the 
chairmanship of Grace Helene Miller, 
New York City 
another subject that will be given inten- 
Miss Miller is also general 


Soard of Education, is 


sive study. 


chairman of the Conference, and it is due 
to her untiring efforts that the meeting 
in New York City last October was so 
successful. 

A study of wages and personnel under 
the chairmanship of Mary McGowan, of 
Girls Commercial High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York, is also under considera- 
tion. 

Other topics that will come up for 
discussion at the next meeting are health 
and sanitation, including such problems 
as that of efficient dishwashing, care and 
washing of glassware, care and disposal 
of garbage, etc. Mae Paige, director of 
School Cafeterias at West Hartford, Con- 
necticut, is chairman of this group. 

What can be done to overcome outside 
competition and increase patronage in 
school cafeterias is an important subject 
and one that is close to the hearts of 
many school cafeteria managers. This will 
be taken up under a committee headed by 
Mr. F. O. Washam, Director of School 
Lunchrooms, of Chicago, Illinois, and the 
findings discussed at the Providence 
meeting. 

The use of the school cafeteria as a 
medium for teaching manners, table eti- 
quette and courtesy will also receive at- 
tention and is sure to lead to interesting 
discussion. This is under the chairman- 
ship of Martha Westfall, Director of 
Home Making of the Dept. of Education 
in New York City. 

In connection with food costs and nu- 
trition a study is being made of five cent 
sandwiches, desserts and hot dishes, and 
ten cent plate luncheons. 

For detailed information of the Con- 
ference or any of the above projects, com- 
municate with Grace Helene Miller, chair- 
man, 154 East 68th Street, Board of Edu- 
cation, New York City, or Dr. Mary de 
Garmo Bryan, associate professor House- 
hold Arts, Columbia Urfiversity, New 
York, who is also clearing house secretary 


for the conference. 





central states, and in California, Idaho, 
and Colorado. 

The old jingle, ‘“To eat an apple going 
to bed, will make the doctor beg his 
bread,” is daily being proved true 1s 
biochemists test each variety of apple 
for its nutritive value. The majority of 
apples are good in vitamin C, and some, 
such as Delicious and Spitzenbergs, are 
high in the vitamin. The apple also has a 
goodly supply of minerals and roughage, 
and is definitely on the alkaline side. 

Apples are divided roughly into three 
classes: 1. Dessert apples such as the 
Winter McIntosh, 
Grimes Golden, Stayman, 
Yellow Newton, Pippin, Winesap, Wealthy 
and Jonathon. 2. The cookers—more acid 


Banana, Delicious, 


Spitzenberg, 


than desserts, with a flavor that develops 
with the application of heat. There are 
Wealthy, McIntosh, Jona- 
than, Grimes Golden, Greening, Baldwin, 
Spy, Arkansas Black, Rome Beauty and 
York. The third class is the cider apples 
which 


Gravenstein, 


are the culls of all sweet juicy 
varieties. 

Apple pie, apple sauce, baked apples 
and apple butter are high in favor, also 
fried apple rings with bacon or sausages. 
Many combination dishes of apples with 
vegetables are tempting. Among these are 
fried apple rings with carrots, red cab 
bage and apples; sweet potatoes and ap- 
ples in many forms; and vegetables such 
as carrots, potatoes, cabbage and sauer- 
kraut cooked in cider. Apples can be add- 
ed to almost any fruit or vegetable salad. 
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Salad Suggestions 


Marie L. Casteen, Director of the 
Research Kitchen for the Statler 
Hotels, in a recent talk to the National 
Restaurant Convention at Chicago, 
says, “Salad-making is an art and the 
materials that go into their preparation 
are as exquisite and beautiful as any 
artist could desire. I am fascinated 
with the fresh crispness of the greens 
and the brilliant coloring of the fruits 
and vegetables. I am also impressed 
with my responsibility in handling, 
fashioning and serving these delicate 
and perishable food stuffs into salads 
in which their original color, texture 
and flavor have been retained. The 
choice in salad materials is as extensive 
as the variety of foodstuffs found in the 
market and grocery stores. Every year 
the supply is changing, more items are 
being added to the already abundant 
selection. Improved transportation fa- 
cilities and modern refrigeration are 
bringing fruits and vegetables from 
every part of the world to our markets. 
Last year’s luxury may be a reasonably 
priced commodity this year. New food 
items are constantly appearing, re- 
search laboratories are continually mak- 
ing discoveries that affect the attitude 
of the public towards food. The busi- 
ness of serving food to the public is as 
alive and vibrant as life itself and re- 
quires constant alertness and study.” 

Miss Casteen cited a few rules to fol- 
low in starting to build up a salad se- 
lection, which are interesting to note: 

Do one thing at a time. Plan to in- 
troduce one or two new salads and let 
your inspiration in choice of these 
salads come from  seasonable items 
found on the markets. 


Classify your salads into different 





types so that you can use the index for 
menu suggestions and don’t try to carry 
a large number of recipes for salads 
that are quite similar. 

Select for continued use the most 
popular of each kind of salad recipe. 
It is not necessary to use expensive 
ingredients to have delicious salads. 
It is better to employ thought and in- 
genuity. Go to market. Perhaps you 
can find something that is cheap be- 
cause the other fellow, not knowing 
its possibilities, is not buying it. 

Standardization in recipes and opera- 
tion, is most essential if you expect to 
build a reputation for consistency in 
the service of salads that stand for uni- 
formity of quality, size of portions and 
method of service. 

Make simplicity the keynote in salad 
preparation. 

Avoid serving the elaborate kind that 
can’t stand the gaff of handling by em- 
ployees. 

Remember that the greens should be 
fresh, crisp and crinkly, and the fruits 
and vegetables should have the appear- 
ance of being freshly prepared. Salads 
should taste as good as they look, and 
look as good as they taste, therefore, 
avoid monotonous salad mixtures and 
heaping plates, be thrifty but not stingy 
with the lettuce, make the rim of the 
salad plate a frame or setting for the 
salad, and always serve them on cold 
plates. 


Salad greens should be purchased 
each morning and immediately stored 
in refrigerator. Use a variety of greens, 
not only lettuce but chicory, escarole, 
romaine, endive, watercress, cabbage 
(red & white), watercress, mint, spin- 
ach and many others not often used, such 
as celery cabbage, savoy cabbage, swiss 





chard, and such herbs as dill, chervil and 
tarragon. 

Consider your menu as a whole be- 
fore selecting the salad to be served. 
It should always be attractive and strik- 
ing in appearance and offer a contrast 
in color and texture with other foods 
being served. 

Salad dressings should always com- 
plement the salad .. that is, the flavor 
and seasoning should conform to the 
ingredients that make up the salad. 
There are three basic dressings— 
French, mayonnaise and_ boiled. Be 
sure you have very good recipes for 
each kind. French dressing can be used 
for practically any type of salad. May- 
onnaise is heavy with oil and bland in 
flavor and considerable attention should 
be given to the way it is used. Boiled 
dressing, because it is usually more tart, 
builds up the flavor of most heavy 
salads. A salad dressing made up of a 
proper blending of mayonnaise and 
boiled dressing for meat, fish and 
cooked vegetable salads is excellent. 
This combination overcomes a_ con- 
spicuous disadvantage in each dressing, 
the heaviness and blandness of the may- 
onnaise, and the tendency of boiled 
dressing to give a dull curdled appear- 
ance to salad mixtures after they have 
stood for a short time. 

For varying salad dressings, substi- 
tute fruit juice for vinegar, use differ- 
ent kinds of vinegar or add different 
seasonings, spices or herbs to the 
vinegar. Some suggestions for addi- 
tions to mayonnaise and boiled dress- 
ings to strike a new note in flavor, tex- 
ture and color are: chopped currants, 
raisins, nuts, hard-cooked eggs, chopped 
pimiento, pickle relish, fresh grated 
horseradish, capers, curry, chopped fine 
herbs, chili, catsup, etc. 





Pointers on Purchasing and 
What it Means 


Buying for the dietary department not 
only means the purchase of food, equip- 
ment, cleaning agents, uniforms and labor, 
but it also means safeguarding the health 
and happiness of those dependent on the 
department for nourishing food, in the 
opinion of Faires Schmid Whitehead in 
a recent article “What Purchasing Really 
Means,” published in The Modern Hos- 
pital, June, 1936. Although written for 
the hospital dietitian, the information 
given in this very helpful article is di- 
rectly applicable to the school dietitian. 

Miss Whitehead points out that an effi- 
cient buyer always plans menus in ad- 
vance aS an economy measure as well as 
to insure efficiency; that she must know 
gradations of foods and be able to state 
at once and authoritatively whether or 
not a given food meets a specified stand- 
ard. She buys by grade and checks care- 
fully for quantity and quality. In mak- 
ing requisitions for supplies, she gives 
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complete description of foods and speci- 
fies grades and brands. Substitutes should 
not be accepted unless they are equal in 
every detail to the original order. 

Buying potatoes is often a stumbling 
block to an inexperienced dietitian—as is 
also the problem of serving them attrac- 
tively and preparing them without undue 
waste. According to Miss Whitehead, 
the buyer “should form an intimate ac- 
quaintance with potatoes and their uses 
as well as their names, types and sea- 
sons. If the menu calls for baked po- 
tatoes, the buyer should think of Idaho 
bakers or their equal because they bake 
well, are mealy, attractive in size and 
setve advantageously. The clever buyer 
knows that a baking potato does not boil 
well and that a boiling potato does not 
make the best baker. If the menu calls 
for parsley potatoes, small well shaped 
potatoes with few shallow eyes and thin 
skins are chosen. . . . Small potatoes are 
cheaper and yield a greater number of 
attractive servings per bushel.” 








When bananas are required the buyer 
is warned against overstocking. If they 
are to be used immediately, ripe fruit 
should be bought; if they are to be kept 
for several days or longer, specify full 
fingers partly ripe. Bananas should not 
be kept in the refrigerator, therefore it 
is difficult to store them any length of 
time without a large percentage of loss. 

The requirements listed by Miss White- 
head as essential in an expert buyer are 
imagination, ability, personality and en- 
thusiasm. “It is imagination that makes 
the buyer look into the future of her 
storerooms with their luscious fruits, 
crisp vegetables and well filled shelves of 
specific grades of canned goods. This 
same imagination is responsible for the 
dietitian’s ability to plan menus that ap- 
peal to the eye as well as to the palate. 
Whether dietitians who do the buying 
want to admit it or not, their buying as 
well as their menus look like them and 
rightfully so, because they are the re- 
sults of their thoughts.” 
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With ROYAL you never Taste the 
Baking Powder 


A big pan of 


y Gingerbread— 
y 1¢ worth of Royal! 


down for your pupils the 
of the ingredients needed 
big pan of gingerbread. 
+ what they would have 
ay for sugar, eggs, short- 
ete. Then have them 

y little the baking 


ly for the perfect 
and fine flavor you 


Cream of Tartar—that pure grape 
product in Royal— assures perfect 
flavor in everything you bake 


T’S a wise teacher who 

stresses this important point 
in every baking lesson— 

Use new-laid eggs . . . fresh 
butter and milk .. . the finest 
flour and flavoring—yet your 
cake will be a disappointment if 
you can taste the baking powder. 

To avoid this embarrassing 
failure, be sure that your baking 
powder is made with Cream of 
Tartar. Cream of ‘Tartar, you 


And Royal is the only nation- 
ally known baking powder that ts 
made with this pure fruit product! 

That’s why Royal, for over 70 
years, has been famous for excep- 
tional baking results—more deli- 
cious favor... vely ety texture... 
and a fine, even grain that holds 
in moisture—and flavor—for days! 

Next time you order baking 
pow der, remember that your class- 
room demonstrations set a stand- 
ard your pupils will follow at home. 
Don’t run the risk of baking-pow- 
det taste. Insist on Roy al. 


or ™ - ; FREE—ROYAL COOK BOOK! Beautifully illustrated. Basic 

— / recipes, rules for fine cakemaking, hints on handling doughs 
ts, ROYAL is the and batters, and other valuable helps for teachers. Mail coupon. 
ol only nationally 


1iS distributed bak- 

he ing powder that 

p- is made with a 

te. pure fruit product— y ’ 
Cream of Tartar— ieee) ‘ Name 
derived from luscious, 
juice-heavy grapes. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of Standard Brands Incor- 
porated, 691 Washington Street, New York, Dept. 602 


Please send free Royal Cook Books for class use. 





Address___ 





City_ 











School 
Copyright, 1937, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Book Reviews 


Social Problems of the High School Boy, 
by Alba M. Lyster and Gladys F. Hud- 


nall. The Steck Co., Austin, Texas, 1935. ° 


$1.75. 340 pp. 


“Social Problems of the High School 
Boy,” is a comprehensive attempt to pre- 
sent and help solve a boy’s immediate 
problems, including personality and char- 
acter development; mental and physical 
health; girl and boy relations; sex educa- 
tion; personal and family financing; 
choosing a vocation; selection, purchase 
and care of clothing; food; family rela- 
tions, etc. 


The book, which is a result of 8 years 
of research and experimentation by the 
authors, is written in three units with a 
supplement on Food Preparation and 
Service, which includes general methods 
of food preparation, recipes and menus 
suitable for boys to use at home or 
school, economy in buying food and its 
caloric values. 

Unit 1 deals with health in body and 
spirit, friendship, courtesy and_ social 
manners? Unit 2 includes mainly per- 
sonal appearance, also choosing, training 
for, attaining and holding a vocation. 
Unit 3 concerns family relations, child 
care, first aid, ete. 





How can we give distinction 
to our most common vege- 
tables? How best can vege- 
tables be cooked to conserve 
their mineral salts and vita- 
mines? What vegetables are 
rich in health-giving mineral 
salts? What is the proper 
cooking time for specific 
types of vegetables? 


Accessories. 


request. 


THE PROCTER 











The answers to these, and to many other questions concerning modern 
methods of preparing tasty cooked vegetables, may be found in “Vege- 
table Cookery,” one of the 13 Manual of Cookery booklets. 


Other booklets discuss: Perfect Pies; Frying Facts; Cakes; Quick Breads; 
Desserts; Soups and Sauces; Candies and Confections; Cheese and Eggs; 
Yeast Breads; Fish and Meat Dishes; School Lunches; Table Service and 


Each of these booklets is written in a style suitable for classroom use. 
A complete set of the 13 Manual of Cookery booklets is offered free to any 
Home Economics teacher who requests them. 

If you wish enough booklets for each student in your Cookery classes, 
fill in and return the order blank which accompanies the complete set you 


Home Economics Dept. P-237 
IVORYDALE, OHIO 


& GAMBLE CO. 





There are many illustrations — some 
colored, some pictures, and some draw- 
ings which make its contents more inter- 
esting and therefore more thoroughly 
digested and retained. The book is a 
worthwhile contribution to the home 
economics field and would be especially 
useful in the teaching of home problems 
courses to boys. 











What Is She Like?—A Personality Book 
for Girls, by Mary Brockman. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1936. $1.50. 210 pp. II- 
lustrations by George Wright. 








This book, written especially for young 
girls, deals specifically with (1) Habits; 
(2) Manners, at home and elsewhere, 
with proper behavior at all times; (3) 
Speech; (4) Personal Grooming; (5) 
Clothes, their planning, shopping and 
caring for; (6) Surroundings, how to 
make them pleasant and beautiful; (7) 
Health of Body; (8) Health of Mind; 
(9) Social relationships of all kinds; (10) 
Work and Play—a vocation and an avo- 
cation; (11) Spending and Saving, in all 
walks of life; (12) True Riches. 






















he author has long been active in the 
personality work at Julia Richmond High 
School for Girls in New York City and 
has developed the book from her wide 
experience. It is interesting reading, eas- 
ily and readily understood and definitely 
planned to meet the actual needs of high 
school girls. It should be a worthy ref- 
erence for the home economics teacher 
and a text for all classes in guidance, 
home economics, or personal regimen. 







































The Science and Art of Homemaking, by 
Mary W. Cauley. The American Book 
Company, New York City, 1936. Paper 
covered, $.68. 






A text for junior high school students 
and designed to be used for a practical 











course in homemaking that will “present 
the fundamental principles and methods 
of housekeeping” and planned “to cover 
the subject so thoroughly that on the 
completion of the course, the student will 
be able to keep house efficiently, and to 
plan, purchase, prepare and serve whole- 
some meals.” An examination of the 
book makes it seem very possible that 
it will accomplish this aim. The author 
is director of household science and arts 
in the Boston (Mass.) public schools. 
















| Home Sewing Course, by Helen Hull. 
The Sye Foundation Pattern Company, 
St. Louis, 1936. $1.00 per set. 

There are eight small paper covered 
books making up the series in this course 
of home sewing which have received the 
endorsement of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, ‘They have been 
planned especially to aid the inexperi- 
enced woman who is interested in home 
sewing, and should be equally useful to 
the clothing teacher or student. Particu- 
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lar emphasis has been placed on the sys- 
tem of fitting devised by the author and 
on the fitting of tissue patterns. Each 
book is illustrated with drawings that 
are used to illustrate particular points 
and each contains blank pages for per- 
sonal memoranda. The series contains 
First Steps in Sewing; Cutting and As- 
sembling. Waist Finishing; Sleeves and 
Skirt Finishing; Tailoring; Materials 
and Trimmings; Individual Fitting, and 
Eighty Fitting Problems. 

How to Make Candy, by Walter W. 
Chenoweth. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1936, 212 pp. $1.75. 

Mr. Chenoweth is the author of “Food 
Preservation,” is head of the De- 
partment of Horticultural Manufactures, 
State College. He has 
taught candy making through demonstra- 
tion and laboratory work to both college 
students and homemakers, and this book 
is the result of that experience. 

The volume includes a_ discussion 
of the general principles involved in 
scientific candy making; a brief descrip- 


and 


Massachusetts 


tion of materials together with the func- 
tion each performs when used in making 


The Hospitality Guild, Stamford, Connec- 
ticut, should be helpful to school cafeteria 
managers and supervisors or anyone con- 
nected with menu planning and the prepa- 
ration of large quantity meals. It is a 
compilation of menu ideas from success- 
ful restaurants in all parts of the country, 
and costs 50 cents per copy. 


“Home Canning of Fruits, Vegetables 
and Meats” is the title of Farmer’s Bul- 
letin No. 1762, issued in September, 1936, 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
3ureau of Home Economics. This is a 
revision of the older bulletin and has 
been thoroughly brought up to date by 
Louise Stanley and Mabel C. Stienbarger. 


candies; definite reliable finish point for | 


candies applicable any place regardless of | 


barometer reading; application of the 
latest scientific knowledge to the art of 
candy making; details concerning mate- 
rials and procedure, and more than 100 
recipes which illustrate all the fundamen- 
tal principles and practices of the making 
of candy to serve both the needs of 
the home and 
maker. 


the commercial candy 

Some of the chapter titles are: Mate- 
rials; Equipment; Technique for the 
Candy Maker; Crystallization; Fondant ; 
Fudges; Caramels; Chocolate Coated 
Candies; Fruit Confections; Maple Con- 
fections; Taffies; Butterscotch and Tof- 
fee, Britties and Other Hard Candies; 
Candy Making for Profit. 


Dining Room Management For the 
Head Waitress and Flostess, by J. O. 
Dahl. Hospitality Guild, Stamford, Con- 


necticut. 1936. 52 pp. 50c. 


A companion to Efficient Waitress, an- 
the of the Little Gold 


other of series 


Books. 


This little booklet, as is indicated by 
its title, is written especially for hostesses 
and head waitresses. The first half of the 
book discusses personal appearance and 
conduct, as well as detailed duties with 
full instructions as to the correct ethical 
The its 
pages to complete diagrams and descrip- 
tions of breakfast, luncheon and dinner 
Services .. 


procedure. second half devotes 


. standard rules of etiquette 
toward patrons and fellow-workers, etc. 
handbook, 


Presenting and solving specific problems 


An excellent intelligently 


of dining room employees. 
“Ideas from 1000 Menus,” published by 
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FROM THE CARNATIO 
COOK BOOK.. zow 


photographs; dishes from far-off lands; spe- 


Because we want everybody to 
own this beautiful sampler-cover 
Carnation Cook Book, it is now 
being offered at the nominal fig- 
ure of 10c, including postage. And 
just listen to what you get!—96 


“From Con- 
tented Cows’ 


pages of intriguing recipes, 16 of 
them richly illustrated with full-page color 


General directions and a discussion of the 


methods used; specific recipes for the 


types of foods mentioned, and directions 


in glass jars and tin cans. 


for canning 


may be secured from the Su- 


Documents, Washington, 


Bulletins 
perintendent of 
BG. 

“Cotton Fabrics as Affected by Vari- 
ations in Pressure and in Length of Ex- 
posure During Ironing,” by K. Melvina 
Downey and Ruth E. Elmquist, is another 
recent publication of the Bureau of Home 
Economics. It reports a study made to 
evaluate the combined results of pressure 
and length of during 
upon cotton fabrics, and is decidedly tech 


exposure Ironing 


nical in treatment. 


CREAM OF 
SPLIT PEA 
SOUP 


1 cup dried split peas 

2 quarts cold water 

Small piece fat salt pork 

Vy small onion 

4 tablespoons fat 

3 tablespoons flour 

114 teaspoons salt 

1% teaspoon pepper 

1 cup Carnation Milk 
diluted with | cup water 


Pick over peas, cover with 
cold water and soak over- 
night. Add the cold water, 
pork and onion. Simmer 4 
hours, or until soft. Press 
through sieve or potato 
ricer. Meanwhile, melt the 
fat and add flour, stir to 
smooth paste. Add pea 
pulp, salt, pepper and milk. 
If too thick, add more milk. 
Garnish with croutons 
and toasted almond slices. 


only \0t 


cial diets and menus for children and in- 
valids; the very latest in cookery hints. 

Besides, you'll make the interesting dis- 
covery that Irradiated Carnation Milk is eco- 
nomical and easy to use—and makes foods 
better-tasting. Now, don't you agree that's a 
big 10 cents worth? Mail the coupon. 


CARNATION COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Enclosed is 10c in (coin) (stamps) for the new Carnation Cook Book 


Name 


Address 


State 





A Bookish Corner 


Reviews of old and new books. 









If you have ever longed to travel on 
the road with a circus or a theatrical com- 
pany you will like Dame Laura Knight’s 
autobiography called “Oil Paint and 
Grease Paint’ (Macmillan, 1936, $3.00). 
Mrs. Knight is an English painter who 
has pictures in art galleries all over the 
world. She has spent months and even 
years with clowns, dancers, and vaude- 
ville artists and they are what have in- 
spired her best pictures. Some of her 
canvases are on a heroic scale dealing 
with fishermen or with boxers. The first 















wonder in reading the book is that such 
a jerky, grasshopper, undisciplined style 
as that of the autobiography can win such 
enthusiastic praise as has been given it by 
all the reviewers, especially by Time 
whose god is style as well as ideas. The 
next surprise is that Laura Knight and 
her friends could live mainly on cocoa 
and bread during their years of struggle, 
and still do the excellent work they did. 
However the forthright sincerity of the 
book will make any style endurable, for 
that is the very stuff of literature, and 
when she describes the despair of two 
girls who refuse for days to go to bed 
because the bodies of their shipwrecked 
lovers have not yet been washed ashore 
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Please send me your free material for clothi 
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Iilustrative Material is yours for the 
asking. 
Colorful booklets of easy-to-make school NX | DUBARRY 

' styles. Charts on garment construction. A cou- \ v' si 


AND TO BRIGHTEN YOUR SCHOOL DAYS, we are sponsoring two sewing con- 
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she paints in words a most poignant 
dramatic picture. The illustrations them- 
selves are the most rewarding part of the 
book to the student of home decoration, 
for they are the kind of which one alone 
would give distinction to a room. If pic- 
tures are windows through which we look 
out onto the world, each one of Laura 
Knight’s pictures, even in reproduction, 
takes you into the vast world of the cir- 
cus and the theatre, and the even vaster 
world of color and anatomy. Perhaps the 
critics are right in extolling the book so 
highly. All the same it is a curiously de- 
tached, one ideaed autobiography. Noth- 
ing counts but work and success. Hus- 
bands, food, and wars are incidental, 
minor matters. Can it be that she is 
right? They are monumental to most of 


us, 


This Is Vermont by Walter and Mar- 
garet Hard (Stephen Day Press, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont. $2.50, 1936) is only half 
of Vermont. There is almost no living 
Vermont in it, no home atmosphere. 
When the authors are in the Benning- 
ton museum they have nothing to say 
about the atrocious, but famous Benning- 
ton pottery ranging from spittoons to 
chamber ware. Nothing about the model 
farm in Old Bennington. Nothing about 
the old Robinson house where they used 
to burn a cord of wood a day to keep 
warm. Nothing about the first knitting 
factory in these United States. Nothing 
about Jennie Treffens in Lyndonville. 
Likewise in Arlington the authors do not 
talk with Dorothy Canfield Fisher, nor 
with Sinclair Lewis in Barnard. The lat- 
ter may not be a Vermonter but he is the 
best of the Vermont boosters. The author 
and his wife ride through the state each 
reeling out facts to the other in a most 
irritating manner, disgorging history and 
poems by the yard, all very sprightly but 
no better than it ought to be, and you 
never know instinctively whether the hus- 
band or the wife is talking, so lacking are 
they in clear cut characterization. Poor 
as the book is it points the way to forty- 
eight home economics documents that 
ought some day to be written about how 
people live in the different states—books 
that should make the people of each state 
stand out as memorably as the characters 
of Sinclair Lewis. J Live in Virginia by 
Mead comes as near to what we would 
like to see as anything yet produced, but 
the state series must be better than 
This Is Vermont. Any Home Economics 
girl would know enough to put Four-H 
Club boys and girls into a description 
of so rural a state as Vermont, but the 
Hards didn’t. 


We went to a Sunday concert recently 
in a private house, the talk of the town, 
because it had been “done” by a famous 
Boston decorator. As the sharp violin 
notes cut into our spine we decided that 
the house had no personal note, that there 





















was nothing in the house, either ideas, 
rugs or pictures that we wanted to filch. 
Above all there were no flowers, and a 
house without flowers is as soul-less as a 
backyard without a cat. And since the 
Japanese have come into our Christian 
land to show us the trinitarian principle in 
flower arrangement we have learned that 
we do not need flower masses. We still 
love some of the “sot boukays” we have 
seen in France, tight bunches of nastur- 
tiums, of forgetmenots, and of mignon- 
cette, that together give an oriental rug 
effect in a flat dish, but since we have 
read Margaret Preininger’s book Japanese 
Flower Arrangement (Little Brown and 
Company, $5.00. 1936) we have gone over 
to the Japanese both for beauty and lack 
of expense. Especially for tea rooms and 
restaurants the Preininger book will show 
us how we can get beauty and distinc- 
tion on our tables and in our rooms at 
small cost, if we will only study it. It 
is a beautiful book, clear and simple as 
the primrose path of virtue and abound- 
ing in illustrations. Your library or you 
must have it as a necessary tool for liv- 
ing. 

Eleanor Rowland Wembridge’s Other 
Peoples Daughters is a book that is ten 
years old, but is as good reading as ever. 
Mrs. Wembridge studied psychology fif- 
teen years at Harvard, was referee of the 
juvenile court in Cuyhoga County, Ohio, 
and is now psychologist of the Woman's 
Protective Association of Cleveland, Ohio. 
She has the gift of writing up a sociolog- 
ical case in as interesting a way as Edna 
Ferber used to fictionize shop girls before 
she learned how to handle a long novel. 
The stories of “Other Peoples Daughters” 
are ones you will enjoy and even profit by 
if you would learn better how to under- 
stand girls. 

F._R..A. 


Oriental Arts Travel Courses 


The University of Washington will 
offer in the summer of 1937 through its 
Extension Division two travel courses to 
the Orient with a special emphasis on 
the arts. Historic Textiles, under Grace 
G. Denny, Professor of Home Economics, 
includes ancient and modern damasks, 
brocades and embroidery of China and 
Japan as well as the national costumes. 
Appreciation of Design under Edna G. 
Benson, Associate Professor of Art, em- 
braces the great examples of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, wood-carving, bronze, 
ceramics, lacquer and jade. 

For teachers of art and home economics 
and others interested in the culture of the 
Far East these courses will provide an 
Opportunity for first hand acquaintance 
with the Oriental expression which is so 
vitally influencing all of the creative arts 
in the Western World. 

Members of the group may register for 
either course (3 hours credit) and will 
have the advantages of both. There will 
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be excursions to palaces, temples, mu- 
seums, and private homes, lectures by 
experts, and visits to art collections shown 
to the group by special arrangement with 
the owners. Opportunity will be offered 
for seeing modern factories and shops 
where purchases may be made. Group 
members will be assisted in the choice of 
objects for teaching Credits 
may be earned by following a course of 
study and submitting a report on some 
phase of the subject during the academic 
These not working to- 


purposes, 


year following. 
ward a degree may have all of the pleas- 
ure and advantages of the travel without 
study or credits. 


The trip will cover approximately sixty 
days, sailing June 19th on the President 
Grant, American Mail Line, from Seattle. 
Members may have the option of return- 
Seattle or via San 


made 


Francisco. 
three 
include the re- 


ing via 
Arrangements if 
advance 


two or 
months in 
turn via Hawaii to San Francisco for a 


may 


slight additional cost. Travel accommoda- 
and all 


Re- 


tions provide first-class hotels 
land travel with tourist boat service. 
turn to Seattle August 18th on President 
Jefferson. 

The 
$650.00 depending upon the rate of ex- 


cost of the trip will be about 


change. 


7 tm DP Om. 


one! THE HARD WORK 


FROM BREAD MAKING! 


O more tedious kneading . . . one to 

two hours saved on baking day... 
lighter, more delicious loaves—you gain 
all these with this remarkable new way to 
make bread. 


Mail the coupon today for the free illus- 
trated folder ‘‘How to Make Bread With- 
out Kneading.”’ It tells all about this revo- 
lutionary new method. 


You'll be amazed to see how easy it now 
is to make perfect bread. Instead of working 
hard, beating and kneading the dough, you 
Srté! Let us send you the free 

e illustrated folder telling 
all about the revolutionary No-Knead 


Method. Mail the coupon now. You will 


want to try this quicker, easier way at once! 


simply fo/d it over a few times. Isn’t that 
far simpler, far quicker than the way you 
make bread now? And no experience is 
necessary! This new method is practically 
failure-proof! 


You'll find, too, that bread made this 
No-Knead way stays fresh and moist longer. 
And because it’s made with Yeast Foain it 
has a sweet, rich, nut-like taste that you do 
not get with any other yeast. 


Be sure to send for the free folder today. 
Or paste the coupon below on a penny 
post card and mail without 





delay. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., 
I want to try the No-Knead way 
of making bread. Please send me 
FREE illustrated folder which 
tells all about this remarkable new 


Chicage 


method. He 





Package of five cakes at 
your grocer’s only 10c 








Street or R. F. D. 
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A Home Management Play 


(Continued from page 48) 
Betry—Curtains, let’s see. Here it is: 
“A. Types 


1. Glass or sash curtains are generally 


made from soit, thin materials such 
as net, voile, scrim, marquisette, or- 
gandie, pongee, or theatrical gauze. 


nN 


. Overdraperies are made of heavier 


materials such as cretonnes, chintz, 


printed linens, or damask. 
B. Hang curtains as straight as possible. 
They may tie back if desired. 
C. If walls and rugs have a figure de- 
sign, use plain colored curtains. 
D. Buy washable curtains which are sun- 
fast.” 


Joan—About the rugs, Mother. I think 
hooked rugs would be good, and let’s 
use ruffled curtains. 

Betty—Mother, are we going to have 
hard wood floors? We learned that 
those last the longest. 

MoTHER—We shall have to consult the 
contractor about that. My, I think we 
are going to have a very attractive liv- 
ing room. Betty, may I see your book, 
please? I'll read what it says here 
about the diningroom. Here we are: 

“T. The Furniture. 

A. Select a simple design, easy to care 
for. 

B. Has your dining table top a durable 
finish to resist heat, also water stains? 








PP) DETERMINE 


OMETIMES PEOPLE 
THINK they are getting a 
better value, if they get a 

lower price. But a dollar saved 

is not always a dollar made, 
especially in canned foods. 


\ VALUE 






Sexton Specials offer 
outstanding values in 
foods prepared exclu- 
sively for those who feed 
many people each day. 


There are so many of these in 

which quality is to be detected only by the most expert 
—until it reaches the table. Your customer's taste will 
tell! That's why it is really sensible and economical 
to standardize on Sexton Sea Foods. This fifty-year-old 
house cannot afford to furnish anything less than 
supreme quality—and the very lowest price its im 
mense resources make possible. 


CHICAGO 


= SEXTON “ 


BROOKLYN 














C. See that the chairs are durable and 
firmly put together. 
D. Can you lengthen your table? 

II. China, 

A. Select a design you will not tire of. 

B. Gold bands must be carefully done 
in order to last. 

C. Makes of china. 

1. American—Lenox and Syracuse. 

2. French—Haviland. 

3. English Porcelain—Royal Doulton, 
Willow, Chelsea, Wedgwood, 
Minton. 

4. German—Dresden. 

5. Italian Pottery and 
Luster. 

“TIT. Silver—Sterling or Plated. 
A. The thickness of plate determines 

cost and durability. 

B. Avoid an elaborate design because it 
is hard to clean. 

“TV. Linen. 

A. Good linen is pliable and leathery. 
B. Cotton table clothes stain easily. 
C. The hem on a table cloth should be 

%” to 114” wide.” 

Betry—According to this paper our glass- 
ware, china and silver service are good. 
Our curtains are not good, though. 
Could we have plain colored ones if 
our wall paper is figured? 

MortHer—I think that is a good sugges- 
tion, Betty. 

Joan—May I read what it says about the 
kitchen? 

“The Kitchen: 
I. Location—In the east to get the morn- 


Japanese 


ing sun. 
II. Walls—Painted, easily cleaned. 
III. Floors—Wood—hard to keep clean. 
Linoleum—excellent, inlaid. 
IV. Arrange furnishings to save steps. 
V. Have a window over sink for light and 


especially 


view. 

VI. Types of sinks. 

A. Porcelain—clean but expensive. 

B. Enamel—easy to clean. 4 

C. Iron—hard to clean. 

D. Soapstone—practical. 

E. Monel metal—excellent but expen- 
sive. 

VII. Have stove raised up from floor— 
easier to clean.” 

Then it goes on to tell about cooking 
utensils and electrical equipment. 

Betry—Let’s have the kitchen bright and 
cheerful. I suggest red. 

Joan—That sounds good to me. Here, it 
suggests an inlaid linoleum as the very 
best floor covering. 

MotHer—And the furnishings must be 
arranged to save steps. 


Betry—I wish we could have one o 
those new monel metal sinks. Are they 
too expensive? 

MorHer—I’m afraid so. I do need a new 

washing machine, and Father has |us 

heart set on an electric refrigerator. | 
guess we shall have to be content with 

a white sink. We can paint the chi 
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and table red. Tom probably will be 
delighted to do that. 
Tom and Father re-enter 

Tom—What did you say? 

Bettry—Well! The wandering boy has re- 
turned. 

FATHER—Have you finished planning the 
srewster’s future home? 

Bretry—Yes, we have, thanks to no help 
from Tom. 

Tom—(Looking at his watch) It is only 
seven o'clock. How about a game of 
Monopoly ? 

CurRTAIN 


Watch Your Weight! 


(Continued from page 47) 


tions. On one scale, for instance, the 19 
cents a pound mark was left out, on the 
arbitrary assumption that it was seldom 
used. When it became necessary to 
use it, the computation had to be done 
in the clerk’s head. Not all grocery 
and butcher clerks would prizes 
in mathematical calculation. 


win 


An interesting fact came to light about 
Toledo Scale 
thoroughly into the 
matter of producing a new and more 
useful scale for food merchants. The 
fingers of their research department 
went in all directions, and no informa- 


ago when the 
looked 


two years 
Company 


tion was more revelatory than that yield- 
ed by questions to 30,000 grocers and 
butchers whom the salesmen contacted in 
their business rounds. The old scales had 
been made up to 30-pound capacity, with 
the result that gradations were small, 
hard to read, and important ones were 
omitted. But research among the mer- 
chants showed that 98% of the individual 
purchases made over the counter weighed 
less than 5 pounds. The highest the 
scales were called upon to register was at 
Christmas and Thanksgiving, when they 
weighed the family turkeys! 

The consequence of this 
bit of that a new scale 
was made with only 18-pound capacity 
(to take care of the turkey). Now all 
gradations could be included 
on the less crowded chart, and mathe- 
matical Not 
with this, however, the company had spe- 


interesting 


research was 


one-cent 


errors reduced. content 
cial lenses made for the scale dial which 
greatly magnified the fgures, and cor- 
rected for angle, so that a tall or short 
both read 20c¢ as 20c 
19¢ or 2lc. 

ut unfortunately too 
thousands of 


clerk and not as 


many of the 


scales which weigh our 


groceries and save or waste our. pen- 
ties for us, are old style, accurate to 
the extent that they balance at zero when 
the Inspector comes around, but never- 
theless potentially inaccurate because of 
factors. 


other 


tine 


Twenty percent of the 
scales do not even match up with 
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weights and require- 
In Massachusetts recently, 106,- 


official measures 
ments. 
360 scales were tested. 
and 


6,351 were con- 
demned refused an official seal; 
15,126 required readjustment. In New 
York City officials recently reported 7,500 
short weight violations and the seizure of 
some 5,000 faulty scales and measures last 
year. This is true all over the country, 
and in between the inspector’s visit, the 
household budget suffers. 

It is not only bulk goods which are 
Pack- 
One 


cereal 


susceptible to inaccurate weight. 
aged goods are frequently guilty. 
cellophane-wrapped breakfast 

weighed 5% less than its stated weight. 
Packaged cartons of cheese were found 
Half-pound pack- 


to be an ounce short. 


ages of tea weighed only 7 ounces, and 
quarter - pound 
There is a law in 
that purchasers may 
purchases be 


ones only 3% ounces. 
some of the states 
demand that all 
weighed before 
they are up to 


from the 


actually 
that 
and 


delivery to see 
specified weight, above 
figures, it looks as though it were ad- 
Deliveries of coal run short in 
One sale of 25,800 pounds 
1,730 


pounds 


visable. 
noble amounts. 
short; 

1,950 


turned out to be pounds 


another of 24,000 was 
pounds short. 
little a purchaser can do 


to detect or to 


There is 
such large and 
help 


correct 


unwieldy discrepancies, except to 


wage the war for honest weight in all 


phases of buying and _ selling. 








Youll he glad 


to know... 


The starch in Ralston is completely gelatinized 


The Hot Whole 
Wheat Cereal 
Enriched with 
Extra Vitamin B 


after five minutes’ cooking over an open flame. 
This ease of preparation makes Ralston doubly 


desirable since so many nutritionists prefer a 


hot whole wheat cereal, double-rich in vitamin 


B. Ralston is 


eA WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL... 


with only the coarsest bran removed... provid 


ing an abundance of the body-building, 


energy-producing elements that come from 


choice whole wheat. 


e DOUBLE-RICH IN VITAMIN B.. 


pure wheat germ is added to Ralston to make 


it 214 times richer in vitamin B than natural 


whole wheat. 


¢ PALATABLE AND ECONOMICAL 


... tastes so good that the whole family likes 


it—and each generous serving costs less than 


one cent. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Department PHE, 1785 Checkerboard Square, St 


Use Coupon For 
Free Research 
Laboratory Report 


Name 


Address 


Lovis, Missouri 


Without obligation, please send me your Research 
Laboratory Report on Ralston Wheat Cereal. 


(This offer limited to residents of the United States) 




















This new addition to the Gerber 
family will be welcomed by doctors 
and dietitians who have sought a 
well strained digestible combina- 
tion of those nutritious fruits. The 
combining of full ripe (not dried) 
apricots from the Santa Clara Val- 
ley of California with Michigan 
Grimes Golden Apples affords a 
flavor factor that makes this product 
desirable for adult, invalid, or epe- 
cial diets, as well as for infant feed- 
ing. 

Laboratory analyses of samples 
taken from the current pack, indi- 
cate retention to a high degree of 
the vitamins and minerals afforded 
by the original fruit, making this 
combination an excellent source of 
Vitamin A, a good source of Vita- 
mins B, C and G, in addition to 
supplying some calcium, phosphorus 
and iron. Gerber scientific meth- 
ods of straining and cooking in 
absence of air, with evaporation of 
excess moisture, 
are employed to 
make possible this 
conservation 
of beneficial prop- 
erties. A sample 
will be supplied 
on request, with- 
out charge. 


~ 9 
jerber's 
Shaker-Cooked Strained Foods 


STRAINED VEGETABLE SOUP — TOMATOES— 
GREEN BEANS — BEETS — CARROTS — PEAS — 
SPINACH—PRUNES—CEREAL—APRICOTS AND 
APPLE SAUCE, 


Gerber Products Company, 

Fremont, Michigan 

(In Canada, Gerber’s are grown and 
packed by Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., 
Tecumseh, Ont.) 

() Please send me sample can of your 
new Apricots and Apple Sauce Combina 
tion. 

Name 

Street and Number 











Fellowship in Textiles 


The School of Home Economics at the 
University of Washington offers an an- 
nual Fellowship ($500) in Textiles which 
has been granted for the past fifteen 
years. 

The Bon Marche, a Seattle department 
store, is the donor. Testing merchandise 
for the store in the University textile 
laboratory for eleven months is the rou- 
tine duty which allows time to carry 
graduate studies for the master’s degree. 

Minors in Arts, Anthropology, Chemis- 
try, Economics, Education and Geography 
are among those used by the former Fel- 
lows, six of whom were graduates of 
colleges other than the University of 
Washington. 

Applications for the Fellowship may 
Blanks will be furnished 
upon application. 


be sent now. 


Standards for Consumers Goods 


A national committee for setting up 
standards for consumer goods has been 
formed under the American Standards 
Association and ten national organizations 
in the consumer and retail field. The 


committee, headed by Mr. H. W. Bright- | 


man, of L. Bamberger & Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey, with Ruth O’Brien of 
the Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, as vice-chair- 
man, will decide what programs of stand- 
ards for consumer goods shall be under- 
taken. It will also supervise the devel- 
opment of these standards which will be 
carried out by technical committees on 
which all parties at interest are repre- 
sented. 

The new committee already has two ac- 
tive subcommittees. One of these, on the 
shrinkage of woven cotton yard goods, 
will provide the housewife with infor- 
mation as to the amount of shrinkage to 
be expected from various types of goods. 
Precise methods of test have been ap- 
proved by the Association as an Ameri- 
can Standard. The other committee is 
working on specifications for sheets and 
sheeting. 

The organizations represented are: 

American Association of University 
Women. 

American Home Economics Association. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. 

National 
Teachers. 

National League of Women Voters. 

National Retail Dry Goods Association. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture—Bu- 
reau of Home Economics. 

U. S. Department of Commerce—Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 

U. S. Department of Labor—Consum- 
ers’ Project. 


Congress of Parents and 


. . . do you and your pupils 

know how Glad Rag rubs off 

tarnish . . . and brilliantly 

polishes silverware and al 

metals? Specially treated, it’s 

truly efficient! No paste, no 

powder, no liquids needed. 

Endorsed by Good Housekeep- 

ing Bureau, and by R. 

Wallace & Sons, lead- 

Fer Teachers! — manufac 

FULL-SIZED 
GLAD RAG 


- . « also samples and 
literature for pupils . . . 
sent postpaid for 10c. 


America’s fastest sell- 
ing polishing cloth. 


At all 10¢ stores. 


GLAD RAG PRODUCTS CORP. 
208 WEST 29° STREET. NEW YORK CITY 
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Teaching 


On 


Shrinkage, 


DF) { OUNG dressmakers, especially, 
« need guidance in choosing 
from the bewildering array of 
new cottons, linens and spun rayons 
now in the stores. Teach your students 
to identify materials that are San- 
forized-shrunk and avoid shrinkage 
difficulties. This is the only Scientific 
method of completely and perma- 
nently shrinking tub fabrics. * * * 


Send coupon for (1) FREE 
traveling exhibit of new Sanforized- 
shrunk fabrics and clothing with in- 

formative labels for class 
use, (2) dates when Sanfor- 
ized-shrunk fashion shows 
will be at stores near you. 


Please send me‘ at this address: 


7] Information on Traveling Show of Fabrics 
& Clothing. 


[) Dates when fashion shows will be at nearby 
Stores. 
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WHAT A DIFFERENCE | 


ar | 


\) V2, CRISPNESS 


in | in building 
~M) tempting menus 


YOU KNOW that crispness brightens menus, encour- 
ages appetites. In Kellogg’s Wheat Krispies, you 
have a new cereal that adds a crisp highlight to any 
meal. These delicious flakes stay crisp in milk or 


cream. 


Kellogg’s Wheat Krispies are as nourishing as 
they are delicious. They provide protein to build 


and repair tissue. Plus elements for energy. 


Introduce Kellogg’s Wheat Krispies into your 
menus. Buy a large economical package from your 


grocer. Always ready to serve. 


Home economics teachers, housewives and others 
interested may obtain 
a list of cereal recipes 
and menu suggestions 
on request. Home Eco- 
nomics Department 
102, Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


BLENDED for CRISPNESS 
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How many peach halves ina 


No. 2 can? 


Just what is the difference 
between STANDARD grade 
and FANCY? 


Which size of salmon can 


should be bought to serve 6? 


@ Teachers and students of Home Economics are con- 
stantly running up against questions like these. To make 
answering easy, the Home Economics Department of 
Libby, M¢Neill & Libby has prepared a folder—‘The 
Can and Its Contents”—which gives essential informa- 
tion about canned foods in clear, concise form. 

A new edition of this folder, completely up-to-date, 
has just been printed. It describes the qualities of the 
different packs in canned foods (Standard, Fancy, ete.) 

. . gives the various can sizes in which each specific 
food is available . . . tells the quantity contained in each 
size of can. 

Libby offers these folders to Home Economics teachers 
without charge, either single copies or in quantity for 


classroom use. Just fill in and mail the coupon below. 
LIBBY, MENEILL « LIBBY 


Hlome Economics | Jept., I iibby, MENeilla I ibby ,Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me free copies of the new edition of 
your folder “The Can and Its Contents.” 


Name. 
City... 


School 
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You'll propor 


the delicious flavor 


of the ti syrup 


you make with 


MAPLEINE 


For the most delicious syrup you ever tasted, 
just add Mapleine to sugar and boiling water. 
Makes pure, golden-rich syrup quickly, easily. 
Perfect on hotcakes and sundaes! Economical, 
too. Mapleine Syrup costs only 5!¢ a gallon. 
And — Mapleine helps you cut lunchroom costs 
so many ways. Gives tempting new flavor to 
frostings, cakes, puddings and ice creams. Adds 
new zest to main dishes. Learn more about 
Mapleine. Send for sample bottle today. 
FRE « Trial bottle and “Lunchroom Recipes.” 
* Crescent Manufacturing Co., Seattle. 















aca emma 
The SCHOOL of 


PROFESSIONAL 
COURSES 


COMMUNITY 
FOOD SERVICE 


CATERING 


DOMESTIC ARTS 
and SCIENCE 





Every phase covered thoroughly. Accounting, 
Organizing, Cooking, Buying, 
Room. Diploma and short courses. 
MAKING 
Clever management through short-cut methods. 
Service, Cooking, Menus, Management, Sewing, 
tice Apartment, Nursery School experience. 
Mary Koll Heiner, Director. 
350 BELDEN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Planning, 
Apprenticeship in Tea 


Table 
Prac- 
Dormitory. 
Write for Catalog P. 








SAUCES and GRAVIES 


AyGos7 


Add 3 teaspoonfuls to sauce Creole. 
A teaspoon improves brown gravy. 
For Free Book of Recipes Write 
ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN CORP. 
DEPT. B, NORWALK, CONN. 














ROCHESTER Dia 


OveEN THERMOMETER 


Accurate Temperatures 





Assure Best Results 


eter saves time and 
costly mistakes by 
exact cooking 
Attractive... 
easy to read , 
clean 

Models For Every Use 


refrigerator 


This attractive 


follow the recipes 
in your —_ book. 
Write Toda 

Rochester Mig. Co., 50 Rockwood St., 


GUARANTEED 


scriptive Folder FREE. 





A lRochester Oven Thermom- 
avoids 
showing 
tem peratures 
accurate... 
- @asy to 


For i . outside 

5¢ window, indoors, auto — 35c 
Decorative designs, 50c 

uP $10.00, Sath (floats), 50c. 

Candy, Deep-Fat cooking ther- 

mometer, $1.25. Humidimeter, 


retain thermom- $1.75. Humiditherm (shows 
t er at soc is just temperature and humidity), 
what you need to $3.50. At your department, 


drug and hardware stores. De 


Rochester. N.Y. 


ACCURATE 






precautions to be taken in regard to 
water 





Teaching Nutrition | 
(Continued from page 46) 


The lesson also included the 


day’s 


from an unknown source, and 


| the three outstanding methods of puri- 






















fying 
sidered to be of major importance. 


group consisted of pioneer kitchen 
“housekeeping”. The girls were taught 
the construction of various types of 


caches for storing foods, 
whittle useful camp kitchen gadgets and 
how to employ labor-saving methods such 
as rubbing soap on the outside of ket- 
tles to facilitate carbon removal; 
construction 


water. This problem we con- 


The third lesson for the pioneering 


how to lash or 


and the 
use of grease-pits and 


and 


incinerators for the disposal of garbage. 


Scouts 


On the final day of each camp, the 
were delighted to show their 


parents what they had learned and ac- 


complished. 
etics 
a 


t 


of “perfect 


The general camps’ diet- 
program consisted of an _ oral 
eview, a discussion of the lunches for 
and the awarding 


score” certificates. 


benefit, 
lunch 


he mothers’ 


The work of the pioneers consisted of | 


the one-pot 
complete pioneer camp. A 
girls were stationed at the 
they had built and explained the 
struction 


and compare 
were closely 
the attempt was successful. 
me that 
dietitian an 





a few 
who otherwise might not have the oppor- 
tunity to 
tage. 


cookie sheet on the 
to catch the 
juicy pies does not interfere in any way 
with 


exhibit—a 
number of 
units which 


meal and an 


con- 
and uses to the visitors. | 
As I look back at the summer’s work | 
opinions with those who | 
allied with it, I feel that 
It appears to 
this type of work affords the 
excellent chance to inculcate 
principles among children 


dietetic 


gain this educational advan- 


Facts About Gas Ovens 
(Continued from page 49) 

placing a thin tin 

bottom of the oven 

from canning or 


The procedure of 
overflow 
provided the tin is 


and is placed on the 
it would 


baking 
oS 


non-reflective, 


results, 
thin, 
bottom and not on a rack where 


interfere with proper ventilation. It does 
save cleaning and also saves your dis- 
position if you chance to hear the pie 


“squizzling.” 

There is a recent fad in advocating a 
cold doubtless due to the 
placing of time clocks on the newer 
The cold oven start is unscientific 
and undesirable flash 
which delivers inferior products in 
every line of baking. Cookies spread, 
too hard on the bottom and 
of loose grain. We have spent 
advocating regulated heat. It 
mistake to now ad- 


oven Start 
ranges, 
It utilizes uneven, 


heat, 


biscuits are 
cakes are 
years in 
seems like a great 


vocate an inferior method. 








(RICH DARK BROWN __i—?) 


GRAVY 


in 5 minutes 


7$ 





POWDERED GRAVY 


A smooth rich gravy in powder form 
full of meaty flavor and savory season- 
ing. Never fails—never greasy—meat 
or no meat—you can always serve a de- 
licious gravy with Knorr’s Powdered 
Gravy. Simply mix with cold water and 
simmer 5 minutes. Serve separately or 
use for lengthening gravy when needed. 


KNORR FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


480 Lexington Ave. New York City 


Free 














THE 
SCHOOL LUNCH 


+ Philadelnhi 
P 


Its Organization and M 9 in 
Covers the problems of managing school cafeterias. 
Revised Edition, 1930. 252 pages, profusely illus- 
trated. Price $4.00 





INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standardized recipes for large quantity cooking in 
Schools, Colleges, Cafeterias, or Hospitals. Fifth 
Edition, 1929. Price $3.00. 


5% discount when cash accompanies order. 


EMMA SMEDLEY 
Author & Publisher 


Six E. Front St. Media, Penna. 

















To distribute to 
your students 


“Low Cost Recipes for Break- 
fast, Lunch and Dinner” 

tested recipes which demon- 
strate how delicious, more 
wholesome food can be made 
at less cost by using 
Irradiated Pet Milk. 











PET MILK COMPANY 
1447b Arcade Building, 
St. Louis, Missourt 
Please send me, free ot 
charge, .. . copies 
of “Low Cost Recipes 
for Breakfast, Lunch 
and Dinner” 

Name . 


Address___ 
City 





State 
(Offer limited to 
Continental U.S.) 


—£ 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Lhe strongest, most 
Durable China made 


Weight for weight, Syracuse China is the most 
durable ware made—lasts longer, costs less per 
year. Many attractive patterns in stock for imme- 
diate delivery. Colors, which are under and pro- 
tected by a hard glaze, are as bright and clear as 
overglaze colors. Three body tones—white, Old 
Ivory and Adobe. Conventional rims or the new 
space-saving Econo-Rim. Special patterns designed 
on request. Ask your supply house. Or write 
direct for complete information. 


Syracuse 


China 


Onondaga Pottery Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York Office: 


551 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago Office: 
58 E. Washington St. 

















shs 


CASH. REGISTERS 





The modern way to handle cash 


bas 


Surprisingly low 
prices 
i) 
Distinctive new 
features 
. 
Smart, modern 
appearance 
e 
Choice of styles, 
capacities, § 
colors 
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HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 
ARE SAVING TIME AND EFFORT 


With These “Better Buymanship” Books 


21 Complete, Practical 
Studies For as Little as 
2\4¢ a copy —Send for 
FREE Sample Today 


@ How thick should insulation 
be in refrigerator doors — what 
are the better low-cost cuts of 
meat and how to cook them— 
what should a woman look for 
in buying sheets? These questions 
—and many others—are answered 
concisely, reliably, and impartially 
in the Better Buymanship book- 
lets prepared from authoritative 
sources by Household’s Research 
Department. 


Each booklet is a mine of up- 
to-date practical information on 
buying for the home. Already 
hundreds of economists find them 
invaluable as aids in lecture prep 
aration and as study guides in 
class room and club work 

Yet they cost almost nothing. 
Household’s staff of Home Econ- 
Omists prepared them to aid the 
hundreds of thousands of families 
we service. They have proved so 
helpful we're passing them along 
to you at a nominal charge. 

To see how these booklets can 
help you in your work—send for 
a FREE sample today 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


. one of the leading family finance organizations with 222 


ORDER BLANK * 


offices in 150 cities 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Published by 


Burr BLACKBURN 
Research Director 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Bernice DonGe 
Home Ec 


momiset 


“Doctor oF FAMILY FINANCES 
Research Dept. PHE-2, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Check the beoklets you want. 





) Money Management for House- 
holds, the budget book 
0 “Let the Women Do the Work” 
an amusing but convincing 
argument for making the wife 
business manager of the home 


| Credit for Consumers- 
and how to use them; 


FREE BULLETINS 


They will he sent promptly, postpaid 





Marrying on a Small Income, 
financial plans for the great 
adventure 

Stretching the Food Dellar. tull 
of ideas on how to save money on 
food bills; presents a pattern for 
safe food economy 


installment credit and small loan agencies 
published by The Pub/ic 


{fairs Committee 


———— BETTER BUYMANSHIP - in 


The titles of the series to date are listed below 
is two for five cents or three cents each 


The price of these booklets 
A sample copy of the latest number 


in this series may be secured /ree by calling at any Household Finance office 


Poultry, Eggs and Fish 

Sheets, Blankets, 
Table Linen and Towels 

Fruits and Vegetables, 
Fresh and Canned 


Furs 


Shoes and Stoc kings 
Silks and Rayons 
Meat 


Cleaners 
Enclosed find $ 


NAMI 


CITY 


Kitchen Urensils 


Wool Clothing 
Floor Coverings 
Dairy Products 
Cosmetics 
Gasoline and Oil 

) Electric Vacuum 


Children's Play- 
things and Books 
Soap and orcher 
Cleansing Agents 
Automobile Tires 
Dinnerware 
Household 
erators 
Home Heating 
Gloves 


Retrig- 


in stamps: please send bookiets checked to 


ADDRESS 


STATI 























ALL 








ABOUT bib oye us 
SILK ‘Me spin 
the Tale of 

STH Any, the Tale o 
Silk Stockings” 


==folder describing the manufac= 
ture of full fashioned silk hosiery. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















I rr er er ee 
VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


@Accepted as standard educational mate- 
rials by the Wisconsin State Department 
of Public Instruction. For teaching 
courses which include the Vitamins. 

Interesting illustrated charts, recent 
and authoritative pamphlets, reading 
references to Vitamins A, B, C, D, 
and G. 

Prepared in collaboration with many 
teachers and nationally known home eco- 
nomics authorities. 

Supplied gratis. Write to 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


Baseom Hall Madison, Wisconsin 

















SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place ot 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, “Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,” and ‘‘World’s 
New Dental Story,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 


THE SYMBOL OF 





RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-two years we have 
specialized in providing Home Eco- 
nomics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of 
educational samples, charts or ex- 
hibits of high grade products. 


Lesson helps and valuable teaching 
- cae are also published in 
the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home 
Economics Educators that have 
enrolled to receive the Service. 


This Service is provided through 
the cooperation of several of the 
leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Edu- 
cators who desire reliable, illustra- 
tive material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Serv- 
ice write today giving your title 
and the subjects you teach and 
your name will be enrolled for 
1937-38, without cost or other obli- 
gations. 


HOME MAKERS 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 

















ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency, 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Il. 





Established 1885. 
teachers in 1936 exhausted supply. 
lines,—Supervisors, High School, College, Teachers’ 
College, ete. 

“Correspondent” Agencies: 535-5th Ave., New York 


Demand for Home Economics 
Vacancies in all 
Department Manager. Folder free. 


Hyde Building, Spokane, Wash. 





AGENCY 
& 


CHICAGO 


TEACHERS 





Last year there was a strong demand for @xcellent 
teachers of home economics in colleges and high 
schools. There are more positions this year than 
last. In highly specialized phases, such as re- 
lated arts and child nutrition, opportunities are 
advised. 1200 Steger 


many. Early enrollment 
Bidg.. 28 E, Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
.A.T.A 


Member, N.A.T 





Fine opportunities for 
college positions for 
Home Economies teach- 
ers with higher degrees. 





Member 


HUGHES 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
5 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, II. 
National Association Teachers Agencies 


suburban openings in 


Excellent city and 
Home Economies for 


high school teachers. 





The use of DYES 





Ad \ 


in the ARTS 


The new Diamond Tints & 
Dyes have interesting and im- 
portant uses in school arts. 
Beautiful new handbook, ‘*Mod- 
ern Color Magic,” gives de- 
tailed information. FREE to 
teachers. Address Diamond 
Tinte & Dyes, 16-F, 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Dept. 





A 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


special discount to schools 


N 








PAPER YOUR. WALLS 
Li 0 yy a’s wallpapers will make 


the rooms of your home 

more cheerful. Experi- 

ence the joy of colorful warmth of wall- 

you will never return to the 

cold of plain walis. Prices are amaz- 
low. ples on request. 

w.H. S. Lloyd CO.. toc. 

48 W. 48 St., New York 














SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 
Skirt Cauges 
Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items. 







$500 
Complete 
F.0.B. 

Chicago Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 








Give 
A FASHION OPERETTA 
$1.00 each—Complete 
No Royalty 


Why not have a fashion show this year? 
Present a style revue of colorful dresses 
that will make the HIT of the year in your 
school by selecting one of these four lovely 
operettas: 
1 THE SUZANNE SHOP (All Girls) 

11 A MAID IN DISMAY 

(Girls, boys if desired) 
11] PLAIN MARY JANE 

(Girls, boys if desired) 
IV HANG OUT THE SUN 

(Girls and boys) 
(Right of performance given with one copy) 


Each Operetta Has 
An interesting, dramatic plot, not preachy. 
Simple staging, easy catchy songs, with 
music. From 35 to 40 pages, plays from 
1 to.2 hours. From 6 to 10 main charac- 
ters, 12 to 100 models. Nine fashion songs 
that can be used separately. 
ORDER NOW OR WRITE FOR 


FREE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
4801 Independence Ave. Kansas City, Mo.. 











_ AT BETTER SUPPLY HOUSES 
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OL 4 wad 
ROLLED EDGE 


TRAY 


THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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Unsurpassalle ; 
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... said PETIT RADEL 


bibliophile, gastronome and honour- 






able Pregustator to His Most Excellent 
Majesty King Louis XVITI of France... 


00 of the 
PEACH 


oe 






















ES, peaches used to be a rare treat for goodness; then peeled, washed and rushed 
epicures alone into cans within hours of picking. Then they 

Y . - - ure sealed-cooked SO that their contents ¢ f 
Now in the homes of every one of your stu- ; ng 

: Se vitamins A and C are conserved in high 

dents, peaches can be enjoyed any day in the 
. iss degree. 
year. America has brought the delicious peach nt ' 
: ' ‘ — Pry a peach short-cake or peach pie tor your 
to an amazingly high state of perfection. And ” 
ee a Re Te next class lesson. Fither is easy to make — and * 
America’s canning industry makes their +) 
: : ; so good to taste that your students will be 
golden, melting deliciousness available with ee 
. enthusiastic. 


economy, at an instant whim, even thousands Hone Economics Department, American Cas 
¢ mm Ss ¥ . m n cal an 


of miles from the fragrant orchards. Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


The golden flushed peaches are picked at Ta EAT Ta nape Pe 


gdverticement are accefpta tot ( 


- 


their peak of flavor, full of Nature’s luscious 












We Manufacture Cans QR wn fay Ve Do No Canning 
i, PROS a YS rok c% — 4 “* ee 8 8 oe ee me ee Ue ee he ee ee Ue ee ee Ue Um Um UD Ue Ue 


a -_ Mail to Home Economics Dept. PHE-3, American Can 
: Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 








a More details about Canned Peaches — 
how they are graded and canned, styles Please send me a copy of the book “More About 
ES TR ART PE eo (ais Canned Foods for the Home Economist.” 
t book More About Canned Foods for the 
Home Economist... Send for a Free Copy. Name eee 
i ‘ 
h : a ——— Address City State 
‘ » Ay + ' : ef 1 a * 
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T 
FREE! NEW RECIPE BOOKLE 


omics Dept. 
Fruit Dispatch Company, Home Econ 

rui | 

Pier 3, North River, N. Y. C 


/f a 24-page 
hic ma booklet of delightful new ban 
illustrate 


Nome 





Address 





City 








P.H. E. 3-37 








m4 ace ee 
MERE’S a Way to HAVE 
'T ALL Year ROUND! 


Yes—mz ‘am! And Short 


cake 
made 


with mellow ripe ba- 
as tunes UP any meal— 
summer, winter, SPring or fal]. 
sett’ to look 
4t—yet so quick an 
remarkably thrifty 
Shortcake de 


a regu] 


nan 


A “dress up des 


d easy, so 
> Banana 
Serves to become 
ar family standby! 

Make it from fresh cakes or 
.. from biscuits, 
&ingerbread. Vary 
the Whipped cre 
then, 


leftovers : 


Muffins of 


4M, Now and 
with fruit Sauce, Bur 


Serve Banana Shortcake— gj 
Jear tound! 


UNITED FRUIT BANANAS 
distributed by 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 





Fete 


Fe are cogs: aes: ee ee ee ‘ 


or biscuit 
lit any cake, cup cake, BARE or 
rf layers or bake in two foyare BE 
= oe pas between and on top of layers. 
) br auce. 
ie plain or whipped cream or fruit s = 
‘ digest- 
——for easy 
llow flavor 
TE: For full, me cous 
sai be sure to use fully ripe bananas 
ibility — 
peel flecked with brown). 
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